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Foreword 



From Amazon.com CEO Jeff Bezos, pioneer of e-commerce, to the Latina health care 
worker in Chicago, to the street vendor selling oranges by a Los Angeles freeway, to the 
latest “hot” Hispanic entertainment act, Latinos have never been more visible in the 
workforce. And this is just the beginning; according to The Economist magazine, 40% of 
net new job entrants in the U.S. labor force in the late 1990s were Latino. Moreover, few 
issues dominated policy-making in recent years as the drive to put people to work. 
Components of that effort ranged from the severe - dramatically thinning welfare rolls - 
to the more benign, such as a major revision of the nation’s job training system. In addi- 
tion to massive demographic changes over the past two decades, the data confirm that 
Americans - especially Hispanics - are working harder than ever before. Furthermore, 
the remarkable performance of the U.S. economy in the 1990s has resulted in the longest 
period of sustained economic growth in history. 

Normally, one might think that the combination of unprecedented visibility, rapid 
growth, substantial policy attention, a powerful attachment to the labor force, and a “ris- 
ing economic tide” would translate into significant improvements in the economic status 
of all workers, including Latinos. Unfortunately, while the vast majority of Hispanics are 
successfully moving up the economic ladder, a disturbingly large number are struggling. 

Clearly, many of the “conventional” explanations for economic success - or the lack 
thereof - do not apply to Hispanic workers. For instance, the simplistic notion that any- 
one can get ahead through hard work alone is very much alive and well. It has also 
become fashionable in some quarters to assert that the nation’s immigration policies are 
responsible for the lack of economic progress in the Latino community. These propo- 
nents suggest that the number of low-skilled immigrants entering the U.S., many of them 
Latino, distort the U.S. Hispanic economic profile. If immigration were reduced, they 
contend, the problem would be alleviated over time. When questions are raised about 
the impact of discrimination on economic mobility, many believe the issue is exaggerat- 
ed and/or that little can be done. If one asks about the effect of education and job train- 
ing programs, many suggest that these programs “don’t work,” or that they are principal- 
ly local responsibilities. Many of these observers espouse the notion that for the poor, in 
general, and for ethnic minorities in particular, all we need is a healthy growing econo- 
my that “lifts all boats.” 
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Although many of the theories and arguments noted above have some salience for the 
Hispanic community, overall, they do not explain the stagnant labor force position of 
many Latinos. For example, as the chapters in this book document, Hispanics display a 
strong work ethic, arguably more powerful than that of any other identifiable ethnic 
group. In addition, the book’s findings suggest that one of the principal problems among 
Hispanics is not unemployment but underemployment; the addition of, or better access 
to, more low-wage jobs alone will not alleviate poverty or create wealth in our commu- 
nity. While it is true that all workers with high levels of education, including Hispanics, 
have experienced increases in wages over the past decade, it is also true that Latino wages 
are lower than those of White or Black non-Hispanics. Moreover, the wage gap between 
Hispanics and Whites has increased over this period. Additional disparities are seen 
when examining important benefits, like health care and pension coverage - Latino work- 
ers are less likely than other American workers to obtain these in their places of work. As 
for the notion that unemployment and poverty are linked to immigration, this report sub- 
stantiates the mainstream view among economists that the effects of immigration have 
tended to be exaggerated in media and policy debates. 

For much of my professional life, I have been placed in the position of trying to change 
misperceptions of my community. In this sense, this book follows in a long line of 
National Council of La Raza (NCLR) analyses that seek to inform policy-makers and the 
public that issues that affect Latinos too frequently are a “square peg” that cannot be 
made to fit the “round hole” of traditional policy paradigms. 

But in another sense, this book constitutes a new, exciting venture for NCLR. It repre- 
sents an intensive collaboration between NCLR and a group of distinguished academi- 
cians in an attempt to bridge the gap that too frequently divides research and policy for- 
mation. In this connection, it provides a major contribution to the field, if for no other 
reason than to demonstrate that many of the labor force problems experienced by 
Hispanics are amenable to changes in public policy. It shows that all Americans, and not 
just Latinos, have a vital self-interest in improving the labor force status of what will soon 
be the nation’s largest ethnic minority. At the opening of a new century, and at a time of 
unprecedented economic prosperity and potential record federal and state budget sur- 
pluses, I believe that the research presented here underscores the importance of making 
a series of strategic investments in the nation’s growing Hispanic workforce. If not now, 
when? 



Raul Yzaguirre 
Washington, D.C. 
May 2000 



Introduction 



As the U.S. Latino population has increased in size and extended its presence across the 
country, interest in how it is faring economically has grown. In recent years, there has 
been greater acknowledgment of the economic contributions made by Hispanic 
Americans. For instance, Latino-owned businesses represent the biggest source of small 
business growth in the nation. Latinos are also likely to be found among first-time home- 
buyers and are increasing their share of the middle class. This has gone hand in hand 
with significant purchasing power, measured at more than $350 billion annually, that has 
made economists and others stand up and take notice. 

Among workers, Latino men are the most likely to be in a job or looking for one. Their 
consistently high labor force participation rate has been one of the dominant factors 
behind Latino economic gains. Yet despite their strong attachment to the labor force and 
the recent boom economy, there is a segment of Latino workers who continue to face chal- 
lenges to economic prosperity. These workers typically have low education levels and 
limited workplace skills, and some are immigrants, but not enough has been written to 
document ways in which their employability can be enhanced. In particular, there is a 
gap in policy-relevant literature, specifically related to employment. Beyond under- 
standing the challenges that Latino workers face as they seek jobs, what else is known 
about the changes in the economy that these employees will encounter? How can the 
nation better prepare Hispanics to move into sectors of the economy in which they are 
underrepresented? And how much does Latino economic status have to do with the 
increasing segment of the population that is immigrant? 

To address some of these questions, as well as to augment the work that has been done 
on Latino employment issues, the National Council of La Raza (NCLR) convened an 
Academic Advisory Committee. These experts know the research, could help identify 
gaps, and have a common interest in raising the employment issues affecting Latinos to 
a national level in order to have policy-makers respond. This book reflects the collabo- 
rative effort undertaken by NCLR, its Advisory Committee, and other academicians over 
an almost-three-year period. After many discussions and several revisions, it seeks to 
describe the current employment status of Latino workers, and address the different fac- 
tors that influence their outcomes. Moreover, it analyzes the current thinking to offer 
some direction for future research and for policy, with an aim toward improving not only 
the employment prospects of Latino workers, but also the socioeconomic status of the 
Latino community. This is especially timely given the demographic changes that the U.S. 
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is experiencing, which show that Latinos are younger than their non-Hispanic counter- 
parts and, as such, will make up a significant portion of the nation s workforce in the 
years to come. 

The book begins with an assessment of human capital, and addresses the extent to which 
Latino labor market experiences and outcomes are shaped by characteristics like educa- 
tion, work experience, and skill level. In Chapter 1, Siles and Perez present relevant data 
and research on Latino workers. This profile shows that low educational attainment lev- 
els are a significant - if not the most important - predictor of occupational distribution 
and earnings potential. Other factors are also reviewed, including English language skills 
and proficiency, work experience and training, computer literacy, and pre-employment 
or “soft” skills. The authors summarize these characteristics, which are then shown to 
influence employment levels and rates, as well as types of occupations held, and earn- 
ings. In addition, the authors deepen the profile by providing some discussion of diver- 
sity within the Latino community and its importance to labor market experiences, includ- 
ing gender, immigrant and foreign-born, and Latino subgroup differences. Their discus- 
sion suggests that policies focused on increasing educational attainment and building 
skills within specific segments of the Latino workforce can enhance employment 
prospects. 

Chapter 2 explores the issues besides human capital that affect Latino labor force out- 
comes. Specially, Morales discusses the extent to which a host of structural changes, as 
well as discrimination, affects the placement and outcomes of Latinos in the workforce. 
As this chapter demonstrates, in the past two decades, the structure of jobs has under- 
gone significant transformation. Specifically, the loss of basic manufacturing jobs to high 
technology employment and services has coincided with demographic changes, includ- 
ing a major increase and shift in the composition and distribution of the Latino labor 
force. Industrial restructuring has helped to redefine the jobs now available to Latinos; 
as a result, how and where Latino workers enter the labor market and the opportunities 
available to them have changed. Morales notes that those workers - like Latinos - who 
have been most dependent upon traditional routes for upward mobility in manufacturing 
and through unionized, blue-collar jobs, have been adversely affected by industrial 
restructuring. In addition, Morales discusses other, larger, dynamics, such as political 
and policy decisions, that affect the status of the labor market and opportunities for low- 
wage workers. The chapter is strengthened by an assessment of the impact of employ- 
ment discrimination on Latino workers. Together, this discussion illustrates the chal- 
lenges of the current labor market for Latino workers. 
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One of the problems facing Latino workers, especially over this past decade, is high 
levels of unemployment. Chapa and Wacker examine this issue in Chapter 3. The 
authors set the larger context for the discussion by exploring the mixed economic 
experience of Latinos in the U.S., including their low educational attainment rates. With 
this as a backdrop, Chapa and Wacker turn their attention to different segments of the 
Latino worker population that have experienced high rates of unemployment and 
displacement, including Latina women and young Latinos. They also review trends in 
Latino unemployment throughout the 1990s to discuss what characterizes, and what 
explains, high Hispanic unemployment levels. In particular, the authors suggest that 
California’s Proposition 187 and the devaluation of the Mexican peso are short-term fac- 
tors that have influenced the Latino unemployment rate. The chapter also includes a dis- 
cussion of underemployment, an important issue related to Latino unemployment. In 
addition, they discuss the impact of industrial restructuring and employment discrimi- 
nation experienced by Latinos compared to non-Hispanic Whites, and reflect on both the 
future prospects for Hispanic workers and the areas in which public policy can strength- 
en this outlook. 

Grenier and Cattan, in Chapter 4, address one of the most controversial issues in Latino 
employment: the effect of Latino immigrants on the labor market experiences of Latino 
and other low-wage workers. Their discussion examines the education, employment, 
and poverty profiles of Latino immigrants at the national level, and then explores patterns 
in these areas in key states where Latinos are concentrated, including California and New 
York. Their chapter also presents a summary of the research related to the socioeconomic 
status of recent immigrants to the U.S. and immigration’s effects on jobs and wages. The 
authors find little evidence to support the belief that immigrants are a major factor in job 
loss and wage stagnation among native-born workers, and suggest that any effects are bet- 
ter studied at the local level, rather than uniformly assumed across labor markets. 

Regardless of immigrant status, one of the most pressing issues for Latino workers is 
related to wages. In Chapter 5, Reimers presents new research that examines, across a 
number of variables, including age, education, and nativity, what has happened to the 
wages of Latino workers since 1990. Reimers’ findings suggest that differences in wages 
between Latinos and other groups, and among Latino subgroups, are associated with sev- 
eral factors. These include the lower educational attainment levels of Latinos, as a whole, 
which is exacerbated by the influx of immigrants with few years of schooling. Reimers 
also notes that factors that encourage or discourage schooling, like school quality and 
financial aid policies, are also important contributors. In the case of Latinos who tend to 
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be concentrated in large cities, these elements are important, since Latinos may not have 
access to high-quality schools or training opportunities. Other important factors that 
affect the wages of Latino workers are industrial restructuring and the decline of union- 
ized jobs. Reimers suggests that the labor market alone cannot be relied upon to address 
the problem of deteriorating wages for Latinos, and offers some thoughts for public-poli- 
cy-makers to consider. 

Another increasingly important aspect of employee compensation addressed in this vol- 
ume regards benefits. Santos and Seitz provide a thorough discussion in Chapter 6 of 
how employment-related benefits, a meaningful component of overall compensation in 
public and private-sector jobs, affect the economic well-being of Hispanic workers and 
their families. As this chapter illustrates, despite having the highest labor force partici- 
pation rate of any group in the economy, Hispanic men are significantly less likely than 
other workers to receive “fringe” benefits through their employers. Overall, Latinos are 
not likely to have employee-provided benefits such as health care, pension coverage, 
dental insurance, maternity and paternity leave, and child care. The authors note that 
access to these benefits is predominantly determined by employment status, and, more 
specifically, by employment in well-paying primary-sector jobs - in which Latinos are 
typically underrepresented. The discussion includes an examination of benefits by race, 
ethnicity, and gender, as well as by native-born and foreign-born status. Latino and other 
workers who share certain characteristics, including participation in unions, high levels 
of educational attainment, and employment in large establishments, are especially likely 
to have access to important benefits. In light of the ongoing Social Security and health 
care debates, this chapter is particularly relevant to current discussions of Latino employ- 
ment status. 

In Chapter 7, Melendez and Falcon bring a new perspective to the consideration of Latino 
employment status by examining how Latino workers search for jobs. Specifically, the 
authors examine the role that local “networks,” organizations, and businesses play in the 
labor market experiences of Hispanic workers. As they note, while almost all job-seekers 
utilize the web of contacts available to them, not all networks are equal. The authors 
analyze data from the Multi-City Study on Urban Inequality for Los Angeles and Boston 
to show that Latinos have job search patterns different from those of other workers in 
those cities, and that the methods that they rely on to seek employment tend to be asso- 
ciated with poorer labor market outcomes. In response to this concern, the authors 
present two examples of effective community-based intermediary programs that serve 
Latinos to suggest that such organizations can play an important role in enhancing 
employment outcomes for Latinos. 
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The volume’s final chapter summarizes the major issues raised by the previous discus- 
sions. In Chapter 8, Perez and Kamasaki underscore the positive characteristics that 
Latino workers bring to the labor force, and suggest that tapping the strength and vibran- 
cy of Latino workers has enormous economic potential for the nation’s future prosperity. 
In particular, the authors argue that an “investments in workers” approach is needed to 
enhance the employability of Latino workers. Moreover, they suggest that many of the 
challenges facing Latino workers cannot be addressed solely by the dynamics of the labor 
market, but rather that public policy must play a role in shaping and improving Latino 
labor force outcomes. The authors highlight the need for investments in education and 
in workforce development and lifelong learning opportunities, as well as in proven strate- 
gies for making work more rewarding, like the Earned Income Tax Credit. 

This book does not pretend to include all the issues that affect Latino employment sta- 
tus, or the related issues that are linked to jobs and the labor market, but it does provide 
a solid understanding of the most pressing employment issues that face Latinos - partic- 
ularly those that have relevance for public policy. The interdisciplinary nature of the col- 
lection suggests that what comes next stems from many arenas. To improve Latino labor 
market outcomes, more research is needed in areas from gender-specific analyses to more 
knowledge of the experience of Latinos in unions. NCLR hopes, too, that policy-makers 
will pay close attention to the strategies outlined in this volume which could improve the 
employability of Hispanic workers. In terms of follow-up work, the response of employ- 
ers to the issues raised here, especially of those who employ low-wage workers, is vital. 
It is NCLR’s belief that those who generate the nation’s jobs must also understand the 
importance of investing in the nation’s labor force as a means to enhancing productivity. 
In the context of both the enormous demographic shifts that the U.S. is experiencing and 
the significant force that Latino workers represent, this volume is timely and relevant. 
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Abstract 

This chapter examines the human capital characteristics that Latino workers possess. 
Specifically, it presents data related to occupational skills, such as education levels, 
English language ability and proficiency, work experience and training, computer literacy, 
and “pre-employment" or “soft" skills, such as attitude and punctuality, that influence the 
labor market outcomes of Latinos. The chapter demonstrates that the low education and 
skill levels of Hispanic workers, as a group, determine both the types of occupations 
Latinos hold and their earnings levels. The discussion includes a brief analysis of these 
data, which underscores that, despite low skills, Latino workers actively participate in the 
labor force. Additionally the analysis points to the differences in labor force status between 
Hispanic men and women, specifically showing that Latino men appear to be trapped in 
low-wage industries expected to decline, while Hispanic women are making important 
strides in higher-wage occupations. Human capital and labor market distinctions between 
Latino subgroups are also reviewed and described. The chapter concludes by discussing 
education and workforce development issues that are critical to improving the current 
human capital profile of Latino workers, and their occupational and earnings status. 



The authors acknowledge the valuable comments of Dr. Jose E. Cruz, Dr. Sheldon Danziger, 
Jonathan Njus, and Eric Rodriguez on earlier drafts of this chapter. Only the authors, however, 
-^sponsible for any errors of fact or logic that remain. 
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Introduction 

Contrary to public perception, Latinos actively participate in the U.S. economy on both 
the supply and demand sides. First, Latino workers contribute their skills and services 
in the labor market as workers; Hispanic men have the highest labor force participation 
rate of all male worker groups. In addition, in the past decade, the proportion of His- 
panic females who are working or looking for work has steadily increased. Second, 
Latinos act as consumers, with a purchasing power of more than $350 billion per year 
in 1996; this figure is growing at an average rate of 8% per year. However, Latino eco- 
nomic activity - and in particular their employment status and prospects - is con- 
strained by their human capital characteristics. 

Latinos are a predominantly young ethnic group, with a median age of 26.5 years. 
Almost half are under 25 years old, indicating that they are entering their prime work- 
ing years. In addition, the Latino population has experienced significant population 
growth, fueled by both immigration and relatively high fertility rates. Because U.S. 
Census Bureau projections estimate that the Latino population will become the largest 
“minority” group in the nation by 2004, it is of critical importance to assess the poten- 
tial impact of this group on the nation’s labor force and overall economy. 

This chapter will examine the range of employment qualifications of Latino workers that 
influences their placement and outcomes in the U.S. labor market. Occupational skills, 
including education, training, language skills, and computer literacy, as well as “pre- 
employment skills” and job experience levels will be discussed. The chapter also con- 
siders Latino occupational distribution and earnings levels, within the human capital 
context, and concludes with research and policy areas that merit further attention. 

Skill Levels 

Skill levels greatly influence the types of jobs Latino and other workers obtain. For any 
worker, the most important skill determinant of labor market success is educational 
attainment. As this section discusses, significant and troubling discrepancies exist 
between Latinos and their peers from pre-primary through higher education levels. In 
addition, other relevant types of skills for the labor market, such as language skills and 
proficiency, work experience and training, computer literacy, and “pre-employment 
skills” like punctuality, attendance, and attitude are elaborated on below. 
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Educational Attainment 

Compared to that of other racial/ethnic groups, Latino educational status can be char- 
acterized by low school enrollment rates, starting at the pre-school stage and apparent 
also at the secondary school and higher education levels. In addition, while trend data 
for the last 30 years show that high school completion rates for the entire U.S. popula- 
tion have steadily increased, Latinos are still the least likely of all Americans to have 
high school diplomas. College completion data reflect a similar situation. The result- 
ing - and persistently large - education gap between potential Hispanic job seekers and 
their peers has been a critical element in the employment status of Latinos. Specifi- 
cally, as we will review later in this chapter, such low levels of education help to 
explain the large concentration of Hispanic workers in low-wage jobs. 

A cross-sectional analysis shows differences in the percentage of persons three to 34 
years old enrolled in the school system by sex and race/ethnicity at different age brack- 
ets in 1995. As shown in Table 1, we can observe vast differences between Latinos and 



Table 1 



Percentage of Persons 3 to 34 Years Old Enrolled in School 
by Age, Race, and Hispanic Origin, 1995 



AGE 


ALL 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


HISPANICS 


Total Enrolled 


53.7 


53.2 


56.1 


49.7 


3 and 4 Years 


48.7 


49.6 


47.5 


36.9 


5 and 6 Years 


96.0 


96.2 


95.5 


93.9 


7 to 9 Years 


98.7 


98.9 


97.7 


98.5 


10 to 13 Years 


99.1 


99.0 


99.2 


99.2 


14 and 15 Years 


98.9 


98.8 


99.0 


98.9 


16 and 17 Years 


93.6 


94.7 


92.9 


88.2 


18 and 19 Years 


59.4 


59.3 


57.4 


46.1 


20 and 21 Years 


44.9 


46.2 


37.4 


27.1 


22 to 24 Years 


23.2 


23.1 


19.9 


15.6 


25 to 29 Years 


11.6 


11.5 


10.0 


7.1 


30 to 34 Years 


6.0 


5.5 


7.8 


4.7 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey. 
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the other two major racial groups at the preschool level (ages three and four). Only 
36.9% of Latino children were registered in pre-primary education programs, com- 
pared to almost half of Blacks and Whites. And research indicates that the gap in pre- 
school attendance has widened over time. 1 Moreover, Latinos have the lowest school 
enrollment rates at all age groupings, except ages seven to 15 years. 

At the critical high school years, declines in enrollment rates reappear for Latinos. 
For instance, among 16-17-year-old youth, 94.7% of Whites and 92.9% of African 
Americans are enrolled in school; yet the comparative rate for Latinos is 88.2%. 
Under-enrollment is a likely element in the low educational attainment status of 
Latinos. 

According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 54.0% of Whites 25 years and older had 
completed high school in 1970; by 1997, this figure had jumped to 83.0%. Among 
Blacks, about one-third (32.0%) had a high school diploma in 1970, compared to 
almost two and a half times as many (74.9%) in 1997. By comparison, the education*"*' 
gap between Latinos and their non-Hispanic counterparts is quite wide, and has not 
narrowed significantly. In 1973 (the first year for which such data for Hispanics are 
available), about two in five (38.0%) Latinos had completed high school - a rate not 
unlike that of Blacks at that time. By 1997, that proportion had increased to only slight- 
ly more than one-half (54.7%). 

Among Hispanic subgroups, the data reveal a similar situation. Given that Mexican 
Americans constitute the largest proportion of U.S. Latinos, education data for Latinos 
as a whole give a sense of the educational status of Mexican Americans. Fewer than 
half of Mexican Americans (46.7%) 25 years old and over were high school graduates 
in 1996. This makes Mexican Americans the least likely of all Hispanic subgroups to 
have obtained a high school diploma. By contrast, Cuban Americans are the most like- 
ly to be high school graduates, given that almost two-thirds (64.1%) of their population 
had diplomas that same year. Yet, even this educational attainment rate - the highest 
among Latinos - differs significantly from that of both Blacks and Whites. Other Lati- 
no subgroup data show that, of those 25 years old and over, a slightly smaller propor- 
tion of Central and South Americans (62.4%), followed by Puerto Ricans (59.4%), had 
graduated from high school. 2 

For Latinos aged 25 to 34, data from the March 1997 Current Population Survey are 
more encouraging. “Other Hispanics” are the most likely to have a high school diplo- 
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ma (77.5%), followed closely by Cubans (76.3%). Similarly, almost three in four 
(74.3%) Puerto Ricans aged 25-34 are high school graduates. This compares to about 
two-thirds (65.5%) of Central and South Americans and more than half (55.6%) of 
Mexican Americans. While the rates for some of the subgroups within this age brack- 
et are higher than the rates presented above for Hispanics 25 years and older, they are 
still not at the level of attainment of Whites and Blacks. 

High school dropout rates are especially disturbing. In the last 25 years, Latinos have 
had the highest dropout rates among all racial groups. The most recent data show that 
30% of young adult Latinos are not in school and have not graduated, compared to 8% 
of Whites and 13% of African Americans. 3 

This education gap persists through the college-age years and beyond; in 1995, among 
25-to-29-year-olds, one in nine Whites (11.5%) and one in ten Blacks (10.0%) were 
attending some type of educational institution, compared to only one in 14 Latinos 
(7.1%). Thus, in addition to low completion rates and high dropout rates at the sec- 
ondary school level, Latinos’ insufficient educational attainment is exacerbated by 
poor college enrollment and completion rates. 

An analysis of U.S. Census data shows that, at the college level, the percentage of per- 
sons 25 years and older who have completed college has been growing in the last two 
decades for all racial groups, but at different rates. For example, in 1970, more than 
11.0% of Whites were college graduates, a figure that grew to 24% by 1995. African 
Americans, on the other hand, had a lower growth rate in the proportion of persons 
who had completed college. In 1970, fewer than 5% of Blacks had college degrees; by 
1995, Blacks had a college graduation rate of 13.0%. For Hispanics, a positive note is 
that the proportion of college graduates increased from 5% in 1973 to 9.5% in 1995. 
However, the rate of increase was quite small over this period, relative to that of other 
groups, so that currently only about one in ten Hispanics 25 years old and over is a col- 
lege graduate. 

For the Latino population aged 25-34, data regarding completion of higher education 
show upward movement for almost all subgroups. In 1997, although only 7.1% of 
Mexican Americans were college graduates, 11.5% of Puerto Ricans, 13.7% of Cubans, 
and 13.2% of Central and South Americans in this age bracket had received a bache- 
lor’s degree. 1 
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A review of the educational status of Latinos would not be complete without examin- 
ing the status of immigrants - an increasing segment of the overall Hispanic population 
who often have low education levels. In 1996, more than one-third of Hispanics were 
foreign-born. Education data show that U.S.-born Latinos are more likely than their 
foreign-born counterparts to complete high school and college. Specifically, about 70% 
of Latinos born in the U.S. had completed high school in 1996, compared to about 42% 
of those born abroad. 5 With respect to college attainment, the gap is much smaller; 
about 12% of U.S. -born Hispanics had bachelor’s degrees, compared to 8% of foreign- 
born Latinos that same year. 5 While the education data of immigrant Latinos do 
influence overall Hispanic education rates, there is still a significant gap in education- 
al outcomes between U.S. -born Latinos and their Black and White peers. 

These insufficient levels of educational attainment, at a time when other Americans are 
increasing the rates at which they complete secondary and higher education, have a 
decisive effect on Latinos entering the labor force, both in the type of jobs for which 
they are eligible and in their potential earnings. Moreover, the U.S. Department of 
Labor projects that the growth of new jobs that require at least an associate’s degree will 
be greater than occupations requiring less education and training in the next decade. 7 
Within this context, Latino educational attainment levels will need to improve signifi- 
cantly in order for Hispanic workers to compete and excel in the labor force of the com- 
ing century. 

English Language Skills and Proficiency 

The ability to communicate in English constitutes one of the basic skills required of 
new employees, particularly in high-paying industries. Workers with no or very poor 
oral and/or written English language skills can only perform basic tasks at entry-level 
positions offering low wages. Among Hispanics, there is a segment of both the overall 
and the worker populations whose first language is not English and who may not be 
English-proficient. According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census, the most recent nation- 
al-level data from 1990, presented in Table 2, show that just over one-half (52.1%) of 
Latinos who speak Spanish at home report speaking English “very well” and one-fifth 
(21.9%) speak English “well.” By contrast, about one-quarter (25.9%) say they speak 
English “not well” or “not at all.” These data give some indication that a notable pro- 
portion of Latinos who speak Spanish do not have a level of English language ability 
that permits them to enter high-paying jobs in the current labor force. 
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Table 2 

English Language Proficiency for Spanish-Speaking Persons 
Living in the United States, by Region, 1996 



Speak 

English 


United 

States 


Northeast 


Midwest 


South 


West 


“Very Well” 


52.1 


51.7 


57.0 


54.0 


49.7 


“Well” 


21.9 


23.1 


21.1 


22.6 


21.0 


“Not Well” 


17.5 


18.0 


17.2 


15.9 


18.8 


“Not at All” 


8.4 


7.3 


4.7 


7.5 


10.5 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Population Estimates, January 1998 . 



Table 2 also shows that, for persons who speak Spanish at home in the U.S., the level 
of proficiency in English also tends to differ by region. This is an important distinc- 
tion, given that the labor market experience of Latinos varies according to geographical 
location, and by Latino subgroup. Although there is not enough research to determine 
whether a greater level of English language ability has correlated with the improved 
economic status of Latino workers in these specific geographic regions, the preliminary 
information suggests that this is an area for further study. According to the data, the 
Midwest presents the highest level of English proficiency among Spanish speakers, 
with 57.0% of persons reporting the ability to speak English “very well” and only 4.7% 
reporting speaking English “not at all.” On the other hand, the West, followed by the 
Northeast, present the lowest levels of English proficiency among Spanish-speakers; 
about half (49.7% and 51.7%, respectively) speak English “very well.” These lower 
proportions are explained by the high share of recent immigrants in these two regions. 

English language skills are necessary for almost all jobs in the U.S., particularly for 
those that are in growth industries and offer economic mobility. Holzer reports that for 
occupations in the service sector, ability to communicate in English is very important 
to employers; to illustrate, 87.1% of employers reported that they give high marks for 
the verbal skills of their employees. Indeed, several factors underscore the importance 
of English language proficiency to labor market outcomes for Latinos. First, given the 
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youthfulness of the Hispanic population and that most Latino adults are at the begin- 
ning or middle of their working years, lack of English language skills can affect employ- 
ment paths or job opportunities early in a worker’s career. Second, since Hispanic 
workers are currently concentrated in slow-growth or declining occupations , 8 their 
chances to move into high-wage jobs and industries projected to experience growth are 
small if their English language skills are not at the level expected by the marketplace. 
Third, a recent study conducted by researchers at the University of Miami vividly 
demonstrates the extent to which language ability among Latino families significantly 
affects family income. While families who spoke only Spanish had an average income 
of $18,000, those with only English-language ability had an average income of $32,000. 
However, those with both Spanish and English language skills had the highest family 
income: $50, 376. 9 

Latino workers’ English language skills and proficiency levels are especially important 
in the case of recent immigrants. Carliner found that for immigrants who arrived in the 
U.S. in the 1950s and 1960s, English language skills contributed 6% to 18% of the nar- 
rowing of the earnings gap between immigrant and native-born workers. However, the 
acquisition of English language fluency and literacy is complex, especially for young 
adult and older immigrants, and is often hampered by the limited availability of Eng- 
lish as a Second Language (ESL) classes or training. According to the National Clear- 
inghouse for ESL Literacy Education, there is a high demand for adult English language 
classes, and many adult students are on waiting lists, particularly in urban areas. For 
example, in 1996 more than 4,000 adults were reported on waiting lists in San Jose, 
California; and a Massachusetts Department of Education survey verified that 15,000 
adults were wait-listed statewide . 10 Of the ESL students currently enrolled in adult 
education programs, the majority is Hispanic (69%). Apart from outside classes, one 
way that language skills are likely to improve is with on-the-job training, but this is not 
a benefit that is usually available to low-wage workers, many of whom are Latino. 

Work Experience and Training 

Work experience can be obtained through formal educational institutions, organized 
training programs, and/or years of work. Typically, “experience” encompasses general 
abilities transferable to different working environments, such as basic numeric skills, 
writing, and other communication skills. Such experience can also refer to specific 
education levels, abilities, or skills related to unique characteristics of a determined job 
(e.g., advanced computer graphic design). 
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Latinos tend not to have formal educational preparation, because they start school later 
and leave school earlier than other Americans in the workforce. However, this pattern 
of premature entry into the workforce, coupled with high and consistent labor force 
participation, and late retirement, arguably translates into long work histories, espe- 
cially for Latino men, and the accumulation of work experience over time. Yet, this 
type of experience is difficult to quantify and has not been documented in the litera- 
ture. It is particularly problematic to get a clear understanding of the type and scope 
of work experience of those in low-wage jobs. It might be suggested that although 
Latinos tend to be concentrated in low-skilled labor and may not have advanced edu- 
cation or high-skilled training, their work history often gives them different types of 
employment experience. However, the marketplace may not always value such human 
capital. 

One body of research on work experience by both Holzer and Trejo shows that, as a group, 
Hispanic males and females do not reflect comparable levels of “general” or “specific” 
experience as their White and African American counterparts when applying for non-col- 
lege jobs. In research by Holzer, only 7.8% of Hispanic males reported having “general 
experience,” compared with 26.6% of Whites and 8.3% of Blacks in 1994. Similarly, 
there was a large gap between the proportion of Hispanic females (6.6%) who reported 
having “general experience” and White females (36.8%) with such experience. About 
one in ten (9.6%) Black women indicated having this experience. 

With respect to “specific experience” for certain jobs, this research also shows trou- 
bling disparities. While only 7.9% of Hispanic males reported having specific experi- 
ence, 26.8% of White males indicated that they had this type of experience. A com- 
parable proportion (7.1%) of Hispanic females reported having specific job experience; 
by contrast, 35.6% of White females said they had this type of experience. 

One way to gain general and specific experience is through job training programs, 
sponsored by both the public and private sectors. There is a body of literature that has 
examined the representation and participation of Latinos in federal training programs. 
These studies have found that while Hispanics tend to be underrepresented in most 
federal government training programs, their experience in these programs has been 
mixed. 11 In some cases, the issue is one of proportional representation; the percentage 
of Latinos eligible for participation has not been reached. In other cases, the programs 
have not served Hispanics well. Some Latino participants are channeled into compo- 
nents that are not effective at moving workers into the job market, or are not offered suf- 
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ficient “basic skills” or English language training to prepare them for more rigorous 
training opportunities that can result in high-paying, stable jobs. Additionally, research 
has documented that Hispanics have not adequately been able to participate in other 
types of programs or arrangements that have helped to move young adults successful- 
ly from school to work, including apprenticeships. 12 

However, at least two national-level programs (as discussed in Chapter 7) and a host of 
small community-based efforts have successfully helped to move Latinos into stable or 
better-paying employment. While it is beyond the scope of this chapter to present a 
discussion on training programs and Latino workers, it is essential to underscore that 
the skills that any worker brings to the labor force can he greatly enhanced by effective 
training. We believe that one component in the human capital equation for Hispanics 
is training gained outside of formal schooling. To the extent that Latinos have not pro- 
portionately benefited from government training programs or private sector on-the-job 
training, the experience that they bring to the labor market and the skill level at which 
they can compete with other workers are greatly diminished. 

Computer Literacy 

In the last two decades, the increasing use of computer-based technology at work has 
meant that employers are looking for workers with at least a basic knowledge of com- 
puters. According to Holzer, of employers who offer jobs that require the use of com- 
puters, 51% of these jobs require daily computer use, 5.2% weekly computer use, and 
2.3% monthly use. Two in five (41.5%) jobs evaluated by Holzer do not require the use 
of computers. These tend to be in the managerial and administrative support, and man- 
ufacturing sectors. 

There are few data on the levels of computer literacy of Latino workers, but recent 
research by Fisher, et al. provides an indication of how Hispanic youth - tomorrow’s 
workers - are faring in this regard. Between 1984 and 1993, more than half (57%) of 
Hispanic and African American (55%) students in grades seven through 12 used a com- 
puter at school, compared to almost two-thirds (64%) of White students. During this 
same period, home use of a computer was significantly lower for all groups, especially 
Latinos. More than one-third (37%) of Whites and about one in ten Hispanics and 
Blacks (10% and 11%, respectively) reported using a computer at home. These data 
suggest that minority students do not have the same exposure to this important new 
workforce tool that White students do. While further data are needed for a more com- 
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plete assessment of Latino computer literacy, these preliminary findings suggest that 
Hispanics are not gaining sufficient experience with and preparation in the use of tech- 
nological equipment, which is critical for success in the workplace of the 21st century. 

Pre-Employment Skills 

There is a subcategory of issues that helps to round out the picture painted above 
regarding the employment attributes of Latino workers. “Pre-employment skills” are a 
set of human capital characteristics that, while difficult to measure, have recently 
engaged the interest of researchers and policy makers because of their relevance to 
long-term unemployed workers or those considered “hard-to-serve” by training pro- 
grams. These skills include characteristics such as attendance habits, punctuality, 
work effort, and attitude. To date, few studies exist which measure these characteris- 
tics or the role they play in labor market success, specifically for Latino workers. How- 
ever, there has been growing public policy attention to the relevance of such “soft 
skills” to occupational placement and retention, especially within the context of work- 
ers with long absences from the labor force, such as welfare recipients. 

For example, in Denver, Colorado’s Adult Career Educational Services (ACES) Program, 
a training program under the former Job Training Partnership Act and Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children programs, emphasis was placed on such general employment 
skills. As the program literature explains, clients “may participate in a simulated work 
environment where they have the opportunity to role play as if they were at an actual 
place of employment . . . Supervisors evaluate their punctuality and attendance, 
appearance, communication skills, work quality, attitude, and other aspects of their 
performance. Assessment of clients during these sessions is used to determine their 
readiness for training and, eventually, placement.” 13 A 1998 study on the job prospects 
of welfare recipients from the perspective of employers noted that “willingness to 
work, motivation, reliability, and ability to be trained” are attributes that employers 
seek in entry-level candidates. 14 When asked to rank such skills, the employers who 
participated in this survey rated the following four qualities as “most important” for 
entry-level positions: “have a positive attitude,” “are reliable,” “have a strong work 
ethic,” and “are punctual.” While no data could be found that discuss these skills and 
Latino workers specifically, this small but growing body of research suggests that these 
general characteristics, required by all employers, are especially important for workers 
entering the labor force and for those without industry-specific skills. 
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This brief exploration of pre-employment qualifications suggests that this set of human 
capital characteristics merits further study, both from the perspective of the role that 
such skills play in labor market experiences and from that of employer perceptions of 
Latino workers. 



Impact of Skill Levels on Labor Force Status 

The discussion above illustrates that an employee’s education, training, and abilities 
are important determinants of overall employment status, including likelihood of labor 
force participation, types of occupations held, and earnings. The human capital char- 
acteristics of Latino workers help to explain their labor force status, examined in 
greater detail below. 

Employment Levels and Rates 

The U.S. labor force has grown significantly in the last 30 years. In 1976, more than 96 
million people were working or actively looking for a job; by 1996, the civilian labor 
force was close to 134 million. The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) projects an 
increase of 15 million people over the 1996-2006 period, reaching 149 million in 2006. 
As shown in Table 3, there are noticeable differences in the annual growth rates of the 
civilian labor force among the different racial/ethnic groups. Asian and Pacific 
Islanders, followed very closely by Hispanics, are expected to be the groups with the 
highest annual civilian labor force growth rates between 1996 and 2006. Specifically, 
BLS anticipates that the Hispanic civilian labor force will experience an annual growth 
rate of 3.1% up to the year 2006. While currently one in ten U.S. workers is Latino, 
that share is expected to increase significantly in the next century. To illustrate, data 
show that, in 1996, 40% of net new labor force entrants were Latino. 15 If current demo- 
graphic trends continue, Latinos will become the largest minority group in the nation 
by the year 2004. By that time, there will be more than 17.4 million Latinos working 
or looking for work. 

In addition to the numerical force that Latinos represent in the labor market, their influ- 
ence in the workforce is reflected in their high levels of work activity. The labor force 
participation rates for Latinos 16 years and over have remained practically constant 
since the mid-1970s, when the federal government started to collect data for persons of 
Hispanic origin. The proportion of Hispanics working or looking for work in the labor 
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Table 3 












Civilian Labor Force by Sex, Age, Race, and Hispanic Origin, 
1976, 1986, 1996 and Projected 2006 (Numbers in thousands) 




Group 


1976 


Level 

1986 1996 


2006 


Annual Growth Rates (%) 
76-86 86-96 96-06 


Total* 




96,158 


117,834 


133,943 


148,847 


2.1 


1.3 


1.1 


Men* 




57,174 


65,422 


72,087 


78,226 


1.4 


1.0 


0.8 


Women* 




38,983 


52,413 


61,857 


70,620 


3.0 


1.7 


1.3 


16 to 24 




23,340 


23,367 


21,183 


24,418 


0.0 


-1.0 


1.4 


25-54 




58,502 


79,563 


96,786 


101,454 


3.1 


2.0 


0.5 


55 & over 




14,317 


14,904 


15,974 


22,974 


0.4 


0.7 


3.7 


White* 




84,767 


101,801 


113,108 


123,581 


1.8 


1.1 


0.9 


Black* 




9,561 


12,654 


15,134 


17,225 


2.8 


1.8 


1.3 


Asian & other* 


1,822 


3,371 


5,703 


8,041 


6.3 


5.4 


3.5 


Hispanic Origin* 


— 


8,076 


12,774 


17,401 


— 


4.7 


3.1 


*16 years and 


over 
















Source: U.S. Department of Labor, “Charting the Course to 2006,” 


November 1997. 





market increased by only one percentage point between 1986 (when it equaled 65.4%) 
and 1996 (when it equaled 66.5%). This labor force participation rate is expected to 
reach approximately 67% by the year 2006. 

Data disaggregated by gender show that Latino men have always had the highest par- 
ticipation rates in the labor market among all the racial/ethnic groups. In 1986, 81.0% 
of Latino men were participating in the labor force; this rate declined to 79.6% in 1996, 
but edged up again to 80.1% in 1998. Although this rate is expected to decrease over 
the next decade to reach 77.1% in 2006, even at this level, Latino men will continue to 
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Table 4 



Civilian Labor Force Participation Rates by Sex, Age, Race, 
and Hispanic Origin, 1976, 1986, 1996 and Projected 2006 



Group 


Participation Rate (%) 

1976 1986 1996 2006 


Percentage Point Change 
76-86 86-96 96-06 


Total, 16 Yrs. & over 


61.6 


65.3 


66.8 


67.6 


3.7 


1.5 


0.8 


16 to 24 


65.3 


68.6 


65.5 


62.4 


3.3 


-3.1 


-3.1 


25 to 54 


74.9 


82.0 


83.8 


85.5 


7.2 


1.8 


1.7 


55 to 64 


56.6 


54.0 


57.9 


62.6 


-2.5 


3.8 


4.7 


65 and over 


13.1 


10.9 


12.1 


12.6 


-2.2 


1.1 


0.5 


Men, 16 Yrs. & over 


77.5 


46.3 


74.9 


73.6 


-1.3 


-1.3 


-1.3 


16 to 24 


72.9 


73.0 


68.8 


65.8 


0.1 


-4.3 


-2.9 


25 to 54 


94.2 


93.8 


91.8 


90.8 


-0.4 


-2.0 


-1.0 


55 to 64 


74.3 


67.3 


67.0 


70.2 


-7.1 


-0.3 


3.2 


65 and over 


20.2 


16.0 


16.9 


17.8 


-4.2 


0.9 


0.9 


Women, 16 Yrs. & over 


50.9 


55.3 


59.3 


61.4 


4.4 


4.0 


2.2 


16 to 24 


62.5 


64.3 


62.2 


62.2 


1.8 


-2.1 


0.0 


25 to 54 


62.3 


70.8 


76.1 


79.3 


8.5 


5.3 


3.2 


55 to 64 


41.7 


42.3 


49.6 


55.8 


0.6 


7.3 


6.2 


65 and over 


8.3 


7.4 


8.6 


8.7 


-0.9 


1.2 


0.1 


White, 16 Yrs. & over 


61.8 


65.5 


67.2 


68.1 


3.7 


1.7 


0.9 


Men 


78.4 


76.9 


75.8 


74.3 


-1.4 


-1.1 


-1.6 


Women 


46.9 


55.0 


59.1 


62.0 


8.1 


4.1 


2.9 


Black, 16 Yrs. & over 


59.0 


63.3 


64.1 


64.9 


4.3 


0.8 


0.8 


Men 


70.2 


71.2 


68.7 


69.6 


0.9 


-2.5 


0.9 


Women 


49.9 


56.9 


60.4 


61.3 


7.0 


3.5 


0.9 


Asian & Pacific Islanders 


64.6 


65.5 


65.8 


65.7 


0.9 


0.3 


-0.1 


Men 


79.2 


75.0 


73.4 


71.6 


-4.2 


-1.6 


-1.7 


Women 


51.9 


57.0 


58.8 


60.1 


5.1 


1.8 


1.3 


Hispanic, 16 Yrs. & over 


— 


65.4 


66.5 


65.7 


— 


1.1 


1.0 


Men 


— 


81.0 


79.6 


77.1 


— - 


-1.4 


-2.5 


Women 


— 


50.1 


53.4 


57.2 


— - 


3.2 


3.8 


Other than Hispanic Orig. 


— 


65.2 


66.8 


67.5 




1.6 


0.7 


Men 


— 


75.9 


74.4 


73.1 


— 


-1.5 


-1.3 


Women 


— 


55.7 


59.9 


62.4 


— - 


4.2 


2.5 


White, non-Hispanic 


— 


65.5 


67.3 


68.7 


____ 


1.8 


1.5 


Men 


— 


76.5 


75.3 


74.1 


— 


-1.2 


-1.2 


Women 


— 


55.4 


59.8 


63.7 


-— 


4.4 


3.9 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, “Charting the Course to 2006,” November 1997. 
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have the highest labor force participation rate among all male workers, as shown in 
Table 4. 

Latinas have pushed their labor force participation rate steadily upward from 50.1% in 
1986 to 53.4% in 1996 to 55.4% in 1998; it is projected to reach 57.2% in 2006. Greater 
numbers of Hispanic women are entering the labor force, in some cases to augment the 
family income provided by the low wages earned, on average, by their male counter- 
parts. In other cases, this increase can be attributed to the need to support families on 
their own, since there has been a rise in the proportion of female-headed families with- 
in the Hispanic community. In fact, women workers are gaining strength and bolster- 
ing the overall Latino socioeconomic profile. While they are less likely than other 
women to be in the paid labor force, Latinas have increased their participation among 
workers, and have outpaced Hispanic men in certain high-paying occupations, as the 
next section will discuss. 

In terms of Hispanic subgroups, data from the March 1997 Current Population Survey 
show that Central and South American women, followed by Other Hispanic women, 
have the highest labor force participation rates (59.7% and 56.9%, respectively). Mex- 
ican American and Cuban American women are equally likely to be working or look- 
ing for work (54.0% and 53.0%, respectively). Fewer than half of Puerto Rican women 
are participating in the labor force (49.0%). Similar data regarding males show that 
Central and South American men, as well as Mexican American men, are the most like- 
ly to be working or looking for work among all Latinos (81.7% and 81.1%, respective- 
ly). Other Hispanic and Cuban men have similar proportions of workers in the labor 
force (72.9% and 70.0%, respectively). Like their female counterparts, Puerto Rican 
men are the least likely among the subgroups to be working or looking for work 
(67.8%). 

Types of Occupations Held 

A trend in employment at the national level in the last 20 years depicts a shift of the 
entire population from jobs in the primary sector of the economy (agriculture, mining, 
and manufacturing) toward jobs in the tertiary sector (wholesale and retail trade, 
finance, insurance, and services). During these years, the highest percentages of 
employed persons were concentrated in three industries: manufacturing, retail trade, 
and services, while the mining, agriculture, and wholesale trade industries had the 
smallest proportion of workers. 
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Consistent with their educational preparation, Hispanic men tend to be employed in 
industries that do not require high levels of literacy and numeracy. By contrast, His- 
panic women have slowly moved into professional and managerial positions. In fact, 
a larger proportion of Hispanic women than men are in these types of jobs. 



Table 5 



Industries in the United States in Which Latinos and 
Other Racial Groups Are Employed: 1980, 1990, and 1996 (Percent) 



Industry 


1980 


Total 

1990 


1996 


White 
1980 1990 


1996 


Black 
1980 1990 


1996 


Latinos 
1980 1990 


1996 


Agriculture 


3.0 


2.7 


2.7 


1.3 


2.8 


3.0 


0.6 


1.3 


0.7 


4.8 


5.1 


5.2 


Mining 


1.1 


0.6 


0.5 


0.3 


0.7 


0.5 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


1.1 


0.5 


0.3 


Construction 


5.9 


6.2 


6.3 


1.2 


6.5 


6.7 


0.6 


4.2 


3.9 


6.4 


7.4 


7.0 


Manufacturing 


22.4 


17.7 


16.2 


16.4 


17.6 


16.1 


17.4 


17.2 


15.8 


27.1 


20.0 


17.7 


Transportation* 


7.3 


7.1 


7.0 


4.1 


6.9 


6.7 


5.2 


9.3 


9.5 


6.4 


6.2 


6.2 


Wholesale Trade 


4.3 


4.4 


3.9 


2.9 


4.4 


4.1 


1.5 


2.9 


2.5 


4.3 


4.6 


4.1 


Retail Trade 


16.1 


16.8 


17.0 


20.4 


17.0 


17.1 


11.2 


14.1 


14.8 


15.5 


18.1 


18.7 


Finance, 

Insurance** 


6.0 


6.9 


6.4 


8.5 


7.1 


6.5 


6.2 


5.9 


5.4 


4.8 


5.1 


5.5 


Services 


28.7 


32.7 


35.5 


40.1 


32.3 


35.0 


49.3 


37.4 


40.1 


25.0 


29.1 


31.9 


Public Admin. 


5.3 


4.8 


4.6 


4.6 


4.5 


4.3 


7.5 


7.4 


7.1 


4.7 


3.8 


3.3 



* Transportation and Public Utilities 
**Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Social and Economic Characteristics of the Population , 1990; 
U.S. Department of Labor, “Charting the Course to 2006,” November 1997. 

Latinos experienced a clearly-defined, positive employment trend in the tertiary sector of 
the economy between 1980 and 1996, since the percentages of employed Latinos in the 
services and retail trade industries continually increased during this period. Table 5 
shows that, in 1980, one-quarter (25.0%) of Latinos were working in the services indus- 
try; by 1990 the percentage had risen to 29.1%. Further, in 1996 that proportion 
approached the one-third mark (31.9%). In a similar fashion, the percentage of Latinos 
working in the retail trade industry increased from 15.5% in 1980 to 18.7% in 1996, 

0 
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yielding a net increase of 6.9% of workers in the 16-year period. In the other service- 
related industries (e.g., finance, insurance, and real estate), the percentage of employed 
Latinos also increased during this period, but at a modest rate. Other industrial sectors 
with high concentrations of Latinos include: construction, finance, insurance and real 
estate, agriculture, and wholesale trade. Mining is the only industry where the percent- 
age of employed Latinos is very low and has been declining over the last 20 years; only 
0.3% of Latino workers were employed in this sector in 1996. 

There has been a pronounced reduction of employed Latinos in the manufacturing 
industry in the last 20 years. According to BLS, between 1980 and 1996 there was a 
10-point drop in the level of Latino employment in this segment of the labor market. 
In 1980, 27.1% of Latinos were employed in this industry, and by 1996 only 17.7% 
remained. The transportation industry also experienced a loss in Latino employment 
during this period, but it was minimal. In 1980, 6.4% of Latinos worked in trans- 
portation jobs, compared to 6.2% in 1996. 

Table 6A shows that in the last 20 years, male Latinos have increasingly been employed 
in technical sales and administrative support occupations. The percentage of Latinos 
employed in this sector in 1980 was 14.9%, but by 1990, close to 17% of Latinos were 
working in this category of occupations that includes clinical laboratory technologists 
and technicians, electrical and electronic technicians, chemical technicians, and legal 
assistants. More than 20% of male Latinos are currently working in these types of 
occupations, which require some degree of post-high-school education and practical 
training. The latest technological developments in the electronic and chemical indus- 
tries will require Latinos to increase their knowledge of these operations in order to 
maintain their occupation levels. There is also a sizeable proportion of Latinos work- 
ing as retail or wholesale sales workers, cashiers, street and door-to-door sales workers, 
and news vendors; and in administrative support occupations, working in supervision, 
distribution, and scheduling, and as adjusting clerks. 

The service industry is another area of the economy with an increasing concentration 
of male Latinos, who work as cleaners and servants in private households or in the 
rapidly-growing industry of personal protection. In 1980, only 13.3% of Latinos were 
working in service occupations; this percentage jumped to 16.1% in 1990 and was 
close to 20.0% in 1996. The service occupations do not require the same education and 
training levels as the technical sales and administrative support occupations described 
above. 
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Table 6A 



Occupation of Employed Males, 16 Years and Over, 
by Race and Hispanic Origin: 1980-1990-1996 (Percentage) 



RACE/ 

HISPANIC 

ORIGIN 


Managerial 

Professional 

Occupations 


Service 

Occupations 


Technical 
Sales & 

Admin Support 


Operators, 
Fabricators 
& Laborers 


Precision 
Production 
Craft & Repair 


Farming, 
Forestry 
& Fishing 


Total Population 


1980 


23.6 


9.2 


19.0 


23.2 


20.7 


4.3 


1990 


25.2 


10.2 


21.7 


20.3 


18.9 


3.8 


1996 


27.3 


10.1 


19.8 


20.3 


18.3 


4.3 


White 


1980 


25.0 


8.3 


19.5 


21.6 


21.4 


4.3 


1990 


26.8 


8.8 


22.1 


18.9 


19.5 


3.8 


1996 


28.4 


9.3 


19.8 


19.2 


18.8 


4.6 


Black 


1980 


11.7 


17.0 


15.2 


37.2 


15.5 


3.4 


1990 


14.5 


18.8 


19.0 


30.4 


14.6 


2.7 


1996 


16.9 


18.0 


17.9 


31.1 


14.2 


2.0 


Total Hispanic 


1980 


12.0 


13.3 


14.9 


32.5 


20.7 


6.5 


1990 


12.0 


16.1 


16.7 


28.1 


19.7 


7.3 


1996 


14 . 1 * 


20 . 2 * 


24 . 6 * 


22 . 4 * 


12 . 8 * 


5 . 9 * 


Mexican 


1980 


9.0 


12.2 


12.2 


35.4 


21.9 


9.2 


1990 


9.4 


15.4 


14.2 


30.2 


20.7 


10.1 


Puerto Rican 


1980 


11.4 


17.4 


18.6 


34.3 


16.1 


2.2 


1990 


14.0 


19.2 


21.6 


27.2 


15.9 


2.1 


Cuban 


1980 


22.3 


12.4 


23.1 


22.1 


18.7 


1.4 


1990 


22.5 


12.8 


25.2 


19.4 


18.1 


2.0 


Other Hispanic 


1980 


17.6 


14.5 


18.1 


26.8 


20.1 


2.9 


1990 


15.7 


17.7 


19.3 


25.0 


19.2 


3.1 



* Represents data for the whole Hispanic population; there are not data available by gender. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, General Social and Economic 
Characteristics , U.S. Summary, 1980 and 1990; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Employment and Earnings, January 1997. 
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On the other hand, the occupational categories of “operators, fabricators, and laborers,” 
and “precision production, craft, and repair” have experienced a decrease in the percent- 
age of employed Latinos in the last 20 years. In 1980, one in three Latinos was working as 
a machine operator, welder and cutter, or textile, apparel, or furnishing machine operator. 
By 1990, the percentage of Latinos working in these occupations declined to 28.1%, and 
continues to drop, due to the economic trend that has shifted jobs from this industry to the 
service sector. In 1980, one in five Latinos was working in mechanics and repair jobs, in 
various occupations in the construction sector, and in precision production occupations. 
The percentage of Latinos working in these occupations remained practically constant in 
the 1990s and continues to be about 20.0% today. 

Two more occupational sectors with minimal variations in the percentage of employed 
Latinos in the last 20 years are managerial and professional specialties and farming, 
forestry, and fishing. Approximately 12.0% of Latinos were employed during this peri- 
od in management-related occupations and in marketing, advertising, and public rela- 
tions. Close to 7.0% of Latinos were working in agricultural occupations, mainly as 
farm workers or as groundskeepers and gardeners, during the same period. 

Further analysis points to Latino subgroup differences in occupational distribution. 
Between 1980 and 1990, Mexicans and Puerto Ricans were primarily working as oper- 
ators, fabricators and laborers, and in precision production, craft, and repair, all of 
which require some measure of manual ability and technical skills. Cubans, on the 
other hand, tended to work in service occupations; 25% were employed in the techni- 
cal sales and administrative support areas. Other Latinos, especially from Central and 
South America, were evenly distributed between production and service occupations. 
While Cubans and U.S.-born Hispanics are more likely than other Latino men to work 
in white-collar jobs, the proportion of these men who hold such jobs is much smaller 
than that of White men. 16 

The occupational distribution of Whites during this period reflected an inverse trend 
relative to that observed for the total population. Specifically, the percentage of Whites 
working in the manufacturing sector increased from 16.4% in 1980 to 17.6% in 1990, 
but declined between 1990 and 1996 to 16.1%. At the same time the representation of 
White workers in the services sector decreased. For example, in 1980, more than 40% 
of Whites were working in services, but by 1990 the percentage had declined to 32.3%. 
Similarly, the percentage of White workers in the retail trade sector declined from 
20.4% in 1980 to 17.1% in 1996. 
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In 1980, almost half of Blacks (49.3%) worked in service jobs, making them the most 
likely of all racial/ethnic groups to be employed in this industry. As with Whites, the 
percentage of African Americans working in service jobs declined, to 37.4% in 1990. 
Since 1990, however, this segment of the labor market has experienced a return of 
Black workers. On the other hand, in the primary or productive sectors of the econo- 
my, Table 6B shows a negative trend in the employment of African Americans. For 
example, the manufacturing industry showed a decrease of Black employees, from 
17.4% in 1980 to 15.8% in 1996. The most recent data indicate that Blacks have, 
among all racial/ethnic groups, the highest proportion of employed persons in the cat- 
egory of jobs “public administration.” In 1980, 7.5% of African Americans were 
employed in public administration, and this has remained constant during the past 16 
years. 

In general, for the total population during the period between 1980 and 1996, males 
were working in occupations related to the managerial and professional specialties; one 
in four males worked as executives or administrators, or in professional occupations. 
These occupations require high levels of education and training. During the same peri- 
od, one in five males was working in an occupation that required a high level of prac- 
tical training. The service and agriculture-related occupations also employ many men; 
nearly one in 10 males was working in service occupations, and only one in 20 was 
working in an occupation related to agriculture. 

Between 1980 and 1996, females in the U.S. were notably concentrated in two occupa- 
tional areas: managerial and professional jobs and in technical sales and administrative 
support. The percentage of females working in the managerial and professional areas 
increased from 21.5% in 1980 to 30.3% in 1996, with a net increase of 8.8%. This pos- 
itive trend shows the progress that women have made in obtaining positions previous- 
ly reserved mainly for their male counterparts. Today, more and more women work in 
managerial positions that require advanced levels of technical and professional train- 
ing. Another occupational area with a significant concentration of females is technical 
sales and administrative support. These areas, unlike the previous one cited, do not 
require high levels of education, but instead require considerable practical training. In 
1996, more than two-fifths of U.S. females were working in this area. 

Latina workers have primarily been concentrated in two areas: technical sales and admin- 
istrative support, in which two-fifths (40.0%) were employed in 1990, and in the service 
industry. Together, these two occupational areas employed almost two-thirds (62.6%) of 
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Table 6B 



Occupation of Employed Females, 16 Years and Over, 
by Race and Hispanic Origin: 1980-1990-1996 (Percentage) 



RACE/ 

HISPANIC 

ORIGIN 


Managerial 

Professional 

Occupation 


Service 

Occupations 


Technical 
Sales & 

Admin Support 


Operators, 
Fabricators 
& Laborers 


Precision 
Production 
Craft & Repair 


Farming, 
Forestry 
& Fishing 


Total Population 


1980 


21.5 


17.9 


45.6 


11.7 


2.3 


1.0 


1990 


27.8 


16.9 


43.6 


8.5 


2.3 


0.8 


1996 


30.3 


17.5 


41.4 


7.6 


2.1 


1.2 


White 


1980 


22.4 


16.3 


47.3 


10.8 


2.3 


1.0 


1990 


29.3 


15.4 


44.7 


7.5 


2.2 


0.9 


1996 


31.5 


16.3 


41.9 


6.9 


2.0 


1.3 


Black 


1980 


16.5 


29.3 


35.2 


16.1 


2.3 


0.5 


1990 


21.3 


25.3 


38.7 


12.1 


2.4 


0.3 


1996 


22.8 


25.4 


38.4 


11.0 


2.2 


0.2 


Total Hispanic* 


1980 


12.5 


20.8 


38.9 


22.0 


3.9 


1.8 


1990 


17.0 


23.5 


39.1 


15.2 


3.5 


1.6 


Mexican 


1980 


10.8 


22.8 


37.5 


22.0 


4.0 


2.9 


1990 


15.2 


23.6 


38.7 


16.2 


3.7 


2.5 


Puerto Rican 


1980 


13.4 


15.2 


42.0 


25.5 


3.5 


0.4 


1990 


21.1 


17.6 


44.9 


13.1 


3.0 


0.4 


Cuban 


1980 


15.7 


12.4 


42.8 


24.4 


4.4 


0.3 


1990 


24.1 


13.7 


45.5 


12.8 


3.6 


0.3 


Other Hispanic 


1980 


14.8 


21.5 


39.4 


19.9 


3.7 


0.6 


1990 


17.4 


28.1 


36.0 


14.6 


3.3 


0.6 



* Represents data for the whole Hispanic population; there are not data available by gender. 



Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, General Social and Economic 
Characteristics, U.S. Summary , 1980 and 1990; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Employment and Earnings, January 1997. 
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Latinas. On the other hand, while only 17.0% of Latinas were employed in managerial 
and professional occupations, this represents a significant increase over the past decade. 
In fact, a higher proportion of Hispanic women than men are employed in these types of 
jobs. The data also show that, among all female workers, Latinas have the highest per- 
centage of employment in another well-paying area of the economy, the precision pro- 
duction and craft occupations (although only around 4.0%). 

With respect to differences in the occupational distribution of Hispanic women by sub- 
group, data indicate that Puerto Rican and Cuban women are more likely than Mexican 
American or Central American women to be employed in professional or managerial 
jobs. In 1997, 25.5% of Puerto Rican and 24.0% of Cuban women held such jobs, com- 
pared to 16.3% of Mexican American and 19.3% of Central and South American 
women. By contrast, these latter two groups of women tend to be concentrated in low- 
wage and unskilled labor, in the category “operators, fabricators, and laborers” (16.6% 
and 17.0%, respectively), compared to 9.8% and 7.0% of Puerto Rican and Cuban 
women, respectively. 17 

Table 6B also shows that almost three-quarters of White females worked in manageri- 
al, professional, technical, and administrative support activities in 1996. The partici- 
pation level of White females in other occupations was relatively low; one in six White 
females worked in service occupations and only one in 14 White females worked as 
operators or laborers. In occupations that require high levels of physical activity, such 
as precision production, repair, and others related to the agriculture sector, the per- 
centage of White female workers is very low, at 2.0%. Since 1980, Black women also 
had a high percentage of workers in the technical, sales, administrative support, man- 
agerial, and professional areas, with 61.2% of African American females working in 
this type of occupation. The percentage of African American females working in ser- 
vice occupations is higher than the corresponding percentage of White females, at 
25.4%. The other three occupation categories have low levels of Black female employ- 
ment. 

Finally, data related to immigration status indicate that 60% of foreign-bom women 
were employed in service and unskilled occupations. Comparatively, about 82% of 
Latino men bom outside the U.S. worked in low-skilled jobs in factories, agriculture, 
or construction, which is not surprising, given their (on average) low education levels 
and limited English proficiency. 18 
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Earnings Levels 



The prevailing differences in educational attainment levels among persons participat- 
ing in the job market, the level of their practical skills, and the types of occupation in 
which they are employed, are some of the key factors that determine - and help to dis- 
tinguish - earnings levels. A review of earnings data show that the level of Latino full- 
time workers’ weekly earnings was far below the level of median earnings of both 
White and total workers in the United States in 1996. The median weekly earnings of 
all workers in 1996 were $490; Whites had the highest weekly earnings at $506, fol- 
lowed by Blacks with $387, and Latinos with $339. The gap of $167 in weekly earn- 
ings between Latino and White workers represents 49.2% less earnings (see Table 7), 
but this is not altogether surprising, given the human capital characteristics that Lati- 
nos, as a group, possess, and their propensity to work in low-skilled, low-wage indus- 
tries, as discussed above. 



Table 7 

Median Weekly Earnings of Full-time and Part-time Wage and Salary Workers, 
16 Years and Over, by Race and Hispanic Origin, 1996 


Race & 


Full-Time Workers 


Part-Time Workers 


Hispanic 


Number of 


Median Weekly 


Number of Median Weekly 


Origin 


Workers (000) 


Earnings ($) 


workers (000) 


Earnings ($) 


Total 


90,918 


490 


20,810 


144 


Men 


51,895 


557 


6,432 


134 


Women 


45,919 


418 


3,029 


148 


White 


76,151 


506 


17,960 


146 


Men 


44,428 


580 


5,310 


134 


Women 


31,724 


428 


12,550 


150 


Black 


10,871 


387 


2,006 


132 


Men 


5,316 


412 


695 


129 


Women 


5,555 


362 


1,311 


134 


Hispanic 


9,082 


339 


1,711 


139 


Men 


5,831 


356 


622 


144 


Women 


3,251 


316 


1,089 


137 


Source: U.S. 


Bureau of the Census, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings 


January 1997. 
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Occupations in farming, forestry, and fishing had the lowest weekly earnings in 1996, at 
$294, followed by service occupations, with $305, and then by operators, fabricators, and 
laborers, at $391 per week (see Table 8). As discussed above, since 1980, a sizeable seg- 
ment of Latino workers ages 16 and over were employed as operators, fabricators, and 
laborers and worked in the farming, forestry, and fishing occupations. Conversely, jobs in 
which smaller proportions of Latinos tend to work, such as precision production, craft, 
and repair, had the highest levels of earnings, at $540, followed by occupations in man- 
agerial and professional specialty, with earnings at $490, and technical sales and admin- 
istrative support, with $441 in weekly earnings. There also appears to be an upward trend, 
since 1980, in the proportion of Hispanic workers in agriculture, retail trade, and services 
industries. The reported earnings in these industries were among the lowest of all occu- 
pations reviewed, but the increase of Latino workers in such jobs can be explained in part 
by the low educational and skill levels required by these industries. 



Table 8 



Median Weekly Earnings of Full-time Wage and Salary Workers, 
16 Years and Over, by Detailed Occupation and Sex, 1996 


Occupation 


Total ($) 


Men ($) 


Women ($) 


Managerial and Professional Specialty 


490 


557 




418 


Service Occupations 


305 


357 




273 


Technical Sales and Administrative Support 


441 


567 




394 


Operators, Fabricators, and Laborers 


391 


422 




307 


Precision Production, Craft, and Repair 


540 


560 




373 


Farming, Forestry, and Fishing 


294 


300 




255 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, 
January 1997. 



Although Latinas are likely to work in technical sales and administrative support occu- 
pations, which include the third-highest paying category of jobs, in all cases men had 
higher levels of weekly earnings than women. On the whole, women tend to earn less 
than men; for example, the largest gap in weekly earnings by gender - of $187 per week 
- was in precision production, craft, and repair. Similarly, male workers earned $173 
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more than female workers in technical sales and administrative support jobs. More- 
over, since 1980 there has been an increasing trend for Latino females to work in the 
service industry, which has among the lowest-paying jobs. 

In terms of high-wage industries, the mining sector had the highest weekly salaries and 
wages in 1996 ($693 per week). Transportation and public utilities ($596), the govern- 
ment sector ($592), and finance, insurance, and real estate ($521) - areas in which Lati- 
no men and women are underrepresented - also offered high weekly salaries and wages 
in 1996. 

In addition to human capital and occupational concentration, another important dis- 
tinction that affects differences in earning levels by industry is the impact of unions 
and union representation. In general, unionized workers earn higher salaries and 
wages than their non-union counterparts. On average, there was a 10% gap in earning 
levels between unionized and non-unionized workers in all the industries considered 
(see Table 9). Latinos are less likely than other workers to be members of unions. In 
1994, union membership was proportionally higher among men (18%) than women 



Table 9 

Median Weekly Earnings of Full-time Wage and Salary Workers, 
16 Years and Over, by Industry and Union Affiliation, 1996 



Industry 


Total 

($) 


Members of 
Union ($) 


Represented by 
Union ($) 


Non-Union 

($) 


Agriculture 


306 


— 


— 


305 


Mining 


693 


698 


699 


690 


Construction 


504 


748 


742 


464 


Manufacturing 


507 


560 


558 


494 


Transportation and P.U.* 


596 


680 


676 


555 


Wholesale Trade 


503 


566 


551 


500 


Retail Trade 


343 


408 


408 


338 


Finance, Insurance, and R.E.** 


521 


534 


533 


520 


Services 


456 


501 


498 


451 


Government 


592 


657 


651 


519 



*Public Utilities **Real Estate 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, 
January 1997. 
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(13%), and among Blacks (21%) than either Whites (15%) or Hispanics (14%). Accord- 
ing to the Department of Labor, within these major groups, Black men had the highest 
proportion of union membership (23%), while White women and Hispanic women 
both had the lowest (12%). 

Finally, Table 10 shows the impact of educational attainment on mean earnings. Mean 
earnings by gender for the total population and by race and Hispanic origin are com- 
pared with different levels of educational attainment for 1980 and 1990. To make rel- 
evant comparisons, the 1980 nominal figures were converted into 1990 constant dol- 
lars using CPI indices, and then differences were obtained in constant dollars for all the 
categories. For the total population, Table 10 shows that Hispanics in general, and His- 
panic males in particular, experienced losses in their mean income during this period, 
at $56 and $1,200, respectively. Females from each of the racial/ethnic groups made 
substantial progress during the period, with Hispanic women experiencing a gain of 
almost $1,800. While this helped to offset the loss of male earnings over this time, it 
was the lowest increase among all women workers. 

Among persons who do not have a high school degree, men and women in all 
racial/ethnic categories experienced substantial losses in their earnings during the 
1980s. For example, Hispanic women experienced a loss of more than $2,900. The 
results were mixed for people who had obtained a high school certificate; all males in 
this category experienced earnings losses, while females saw some gains. Hispanic 
males lost more than $2,700, followed by Black males with a loss of $1,340. At the 
same time, White females who completed high school recorded the highest earnings 
gains at $1,250. 

In general, people with some years of college, associate degrees, or college degrees 
experienced considerable gains in their mean earnings, because advanced levels of 
educational attainment qualify these workers for a range of employment options with 
high wages and other benefits. For example, persons with some college background 
improved their mean earnings by $964 during this period, while those with a bache- 
lor’s degree experienced jumps of more than $2,300. In these two categories only His- 
panic males and Black females experienced losses in their mean earnings, by $420 and 
$1,496, respectively. 

Finally, mean earnings for people with advanced degrees increased substantially for 
both males and females during the decade. Hispanics in this category had substantial 
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Table 10 



Mean Earnings of Workers, Ages 18 Years and Over, 

By Educational Attainment, Race, and Hispanic Origin, 1980-1990 



1980 


1990 


DIFFERENCE 


Description Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 
























All Sexes 20,137 


20,734 


17,625 


15,999 


21,793 


22,401 


16,677 


15,943 


1,656 


1,667 


-948 


-56 


Male: 26,047 


26,943 


17,625 


19,573 


27,164 


28,105 


18,859 


18,320 


1,117 


1,162 


1,234 


-1,253 


Female: 12,575 


12,609 


12,218 


10,764 


15,493 


15,559 


14,449 


12,516 


2,918 


2,950 


2,231 


1,752 


Not a High School Grad 






















All Sexes 14,064 


15,491 


13,389 


12,909 


12,582 


12,773 


11,184 


10,368 


-1,482 


-2,718 


-2,205 


-2,541 


Male 17,557 


18,347 


13,339 


15,622 


14,991 


15,319 


13,031 


13,182 


-2,566 


-3,028 


-308 


-2,440 


Female 8,368 


11,111 


7,449 


7,995 


8,808 


8,727 


8,946 


5,093 


440 


-2,384 


1,497 


-2,902 


High School Grad 
























All Sexes 17,989 


18,323 


18,385 


16,189 


17,820 


18,257 


14,794 


15,417 


-169 


-66 


-3,591 


-772 


Male 23,853 


24,457 


17,385 


20,842 


22,378 


23,135 


17,046 


18,100 


-1,475 


-1,322 


-339 


-2742 


Female 11,803 


11,790 


11,938 


11,006 


12,986 


13,031 


12,560 


12,109 


1,183 


1,241 


622 


1,103 


Some College/Associate’s Degree 




















All Sexes 19,730 


20,156 


19,705 


18,907 


20,694 


21,095 


18,209 


19,206 


964 


939 


-1,496 


299 


Male 25,235 


25,938 


19,705 


22,786 


26,120 


26,841 


21,152 


22,376 


885 


903 


1,447 


-410 


Female 13,127 


13,071 


13,585 


14,005 


15,002 


14,922 


15,734 


15,245 


1,875 


1,851 


2,149 


1,240 


Bachelor’s Degree 
























All Sexes 28,739 


37,311 


24,829 


24,925 


31,112 


41,906 


26,448 


25,703 


2,373 


4,595 


1,619 


778 


Male 37,111 


37,847 


24,829 


30,566 


38,901 


39,781 


29,451 


31,485 


1,790 


1,934 


4,622 


919 


Female 16,899 


16,611 


19,699 


16,803 


21,933 


21,725 


23,837 


19,378 


5,034 


5,114 


4,138 


2,575 


Advanced Degree 
























All Sexes 37,060 


37,311 


31,736 


34,837 


41,458 


41,908 


32,962 


38,075 


4,398 


4,597 


1,226 


3,238 


Male 44,275 


37,847 


37,120 


39,181 


49,768 


50,385 


39,104 


47,479 


5,493 


12,538 


1,984 


8,298 


Female 22,295 


21,956 


27,472 


23,322 


32,929 


28,494 


28,074 


27,184 


10,634 


6,738 


602 


3,862 



In 1990 Dollars 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
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gains in their mean earnings; among men, the difference was nearly $8,300, while for 
women the increase was over $3,200. These data clearly show that high levels of edu- 
cational attainment translate into meaningful benefits in terms of earnings. 

Analysis and Implications 

The primary determinants of a worker’s labor force outcomes are his/her human capi- 
tal characteristics. The discussion above shows that Hispanics are at a disadvantage 
when it comes to formal educational preparation, given that they have significantly 
lower levels of high school attainment, and a smaller proportion of them are college 
graduates, compared to other Americans. By the year 2006, Latinos will become the 
largest minority group in the labor market, but their educational status leaves them 
with very few labor market options. Currently, too many Latinos are able to seek only 
entry-level positions that do not require extensive human capital. For example, the 
high-growth service industry employs many Latinos, often in maintenance jobs or food 
preparation, but these tend to be low-wage occupations. Furthermore, it is difficult to 
acquire highly-evolved skills or general knowledge transferable to well-paying indus- 
tries from these jobs, so such work limits Latino economic progress. Without advanced 
education or practical training, many new or promising sectors of the economy will be 
closed to Latino participation. 

In terms of training, the experience of Latinos in federal workforce development programs 
has been uneven. While many programs have effective components, Latinos have not 
always participated in those most likely to translate into steady or meaningful employ- 
ment. Furthermore, one serious and consistent problem has been the lack of proportion- 
al representation of Hispanic workers within these programs. Therefore, much needs to 
be done to ensure that such programs be available to Latino workers who need to enhance 
their job qualifications and abilities. Apart from participating in formal training programs, 
workers in certain industries are able to gain additional skills through on-the-job training. 
Yet, too many Latino workers do not receive this valuable benefit because of the occupa- 
tions in which they are concentrated. Another phenomenon related to training and work 
experience that has not received sufficient attention is the accumulation of experience 
over time, even in “low” or “unskilled” jobs. Given that they tend to enter the labor force 
at a young age, Latino workers, overall, probably have better-than-average work experi- 
ence. However, because they have less access to formal experience-gaining programs, this 
usually means that there is less opportunity for Hispanics to get the range of experience 
required by economically-mobile occupations. 
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To complicate matters, more than one-third of Hispanics are foreign-born, suggesting 
that a sizeable share of the Latino population has to overcome another barrier to labor 
force success: limited English proficiency. Further, Latino immigrants have low levels 
of educational attainment, on average, which limits their ability to compete for high- 
skilled jobs with promising wages and benefits. 

While it is true that immigrant educational data do depress overall Hispanic educa- 
tional attainment levels, data disaggregated by Hispanics born within and outside of 
the U.S. show that educational gaps are still quite wide between U.S.-born Latinos and 
their Black and White peers. Additionally, both data and research show that U.S. -born 
status or U.S. citizenship are not the most important determinants of educational suc- 
cess. For instance, Puerto Ricans - U.S. citizens by birth - do not have educational 
attainment rates close to those of Blacks or Whites. Moreover, the children of immi- 
grants (or second-generation Americans) “appear to have better scholastic records, 
despite their parents’ lower educational attainment and their limited English” than 
those with U.S. -born parents. 19 Immigration status notwithstanding, Hispanic educa- 
tion levels are substantially inadequate for the current and future labor markets. More- 
over, U.S. Census Bureau data show that four-fifths of all Latinos under 18 years old 
were born in the U.S., and that a significant segment of Latinos are entering the labor 
force or are in their prime working years. This means that the U.S. economy - and the 
nation as a whole - will rely on these workers for its growth. Educational achievement 
among all Hispanics must be increased. 

With respect to two additional sets of human capital characteristics, computer literacy 
and pre-employment skills, the information is not conclusive. Preliminary student 
data seem to indicate that there exists a disparity between access to and use of com- 
puters at school and at home for Hispanics, compared to their peers. Given that the 
global economy is increasingly computer-based, and that high-wage, high-growth 
industries require at least basic computer knowledge, this is an area that merits further 
exploration. The ability of young Latinos to compete - and excel - in the labor market 
is not an issue of relevance simply to their own families; as they are a growing propor- 
tion of tomorrow’s workers, their success is critical to the nation’s future economy. The 
area of pre-employment skills is still premature ground from a social science research 
perspective. There is a set of intangible and universal skills that employers seek and 
which are expected in any workplace. However, the importance of these “soft skills” 
to employment status and prospects has not been quantified. Further research is need- 
ed, not only to better understand employer expectations, but also, more importantly, to 
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ensure that Hispanic and other inexperienced workers learn what the labor market 
requires - and how they can best meet these standards. 

Their less-developed human capital characteristics relative to those of other American 
workers have not prevented Latinos from actively participating in the labor market. In 
fact, Hispanics have maintained impressively high employment levels in spite of their 
lack of formal education, training, or preparation for the labor market of the late 20 th 
century. Labor force participation rates are not an area of concern. Latino men repre- 
sent those most likely to work or look for work in the U.S., and a positive upward trend 
has been the increase, since 1990, of the Latina labor force participation rate. It is like- 
ly that the increases in labor force activity among Latino workers overall will be due 
mainly to the growth in the participation of Hispanic women in the paid labor force. 

Still, several issues stand out. First, Hispanic men appear to be trapped in low-wage 
industries expected to decline. For the past 20 years, the highest proportions of Lati- 
no male workers have been in occupations in the manufacturing or other low-skilled 
sectors, which axe expected to decrease in number of jobs. Thus, while Hispanic men 
are more likely to work than others, they are especially likely to experience stagnation, 
few opportunities for job advancement, and minimal earnings increases. Second, His- 
panic women, who are the least likely of all women to work in the paid labor force, are 
making important strides. Over time they have increased their share of workers in 
high-paying professions and have already outpaced their Hispanic male counterparts 
in the category of professional and managerial jobs. These trends will need further 
study for their implications for Latino workers and their employment status to be clear. 
These developments also merit further examination for what they might mean for Lati- 
no families. For instance, women’s employment outside of the home may challenge 
traditionally-defined gender roles within the Latino community, especially among 
recent immigrants, and may have implications for family formation and relationships. 

Another notable issue relates to Latino subgroups. Data reviewed and presented above 
indicate that important human capital and labor market distinctions continue to exist 
between the various Hispanic subgroups. Cubans have among the highest levels of 
educational attainment and tend to work in better-paying industries than other Latinos. 
Their higher median age relative to other Latinos may contribute to this. While Puer- 
to Ricans tend to have higher levels of educational attainment than Mexicans, they 
have the lowest labor force participation rates of all groups - despite their citizenship 
status and the strong economy. More research is needed to understand the reasons for 
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this. One factor that offsets these low rates is that Puerto Ricans who do work are often 
employed in high-paying industries. 

By contrast, those groups, like Mexicans, who tend to have a sizeable share of immi- 
grants among their total population, are concentrated in low-paying jobs. Their over- 
all human capital characteristics are evidently not valued by the labor market. Never- 
theless, immigration status has not affected their likelihood to work, as evidenced by 
their very strong labor force participation rate - which is higher even than that of 
Whites or Blacks. What is key is not immigration status per se, but education levels, 
skills, and English-language ability. More attention should be paid to augmenting and 
increasing the human capital of workers with such a strong attachment to the labor 
force. 

One subgroup that has not received sufficient attention in the literature is composed of 
Central and South Americans. Their educational attainment levels are between those 
of Mexicans and Puerto Ricans, but there is a fairly noteworthy proportion of Central 
and South Americans with college degrees. They also represent the group with the 
highest labor force participation rates for both genders, but their occupational distri- 
bution is mixed. More research is needed to gain a better understanding of their labor 
force experiences, and their contributions to the U.S. economy. 

Improving the human capital characteristics and employment outcomes of U.S. 
Hispanics will require multifaceted responses in a range of arenas, including research, 
policy, and practice. Three areas are key: 

(1) Early Childhood Education. The poor educational attainment of roughly two- 
fifths of Latinos is unequivocally linked to their limited labor market prospects. 
While the proportion of Latinos enrolled in school must increase across the 
spectrum, improvements in early childhood development are especially needed. 
Data show that the participation level of Hispanic children in pre-primary 
programs is not where it should be, despite much national focus on the signifi- 
cance of the early years for intellectual and social development. Policy can have 
a role here, especially with regard to Head Start - an early childhood development 
model that has been demonstrated to improve the school readiness and educa- 
tional outcomes of poor children. Current data show that approximately 15% of 
Latino children participate in Head Start programs, even though about twice that 
number are eligible. A strong education and learning base in the early years could 
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translate into an upward trend in educational outcomes and workplace success for 
Latino students in the future. 



(2) Middle and High School Development. As the data show, the middle teenage 
years, from 15 to 17 years old, is a critical period for Latino students. At this point, 
the difference between school enrollment levels for Latinos and their counterparts 
begins to widen. Schools and Latino families must work together to emphasize the 
importance of education and help prevent the early desertion of Latino students 
from the school system. In this area, community-based after-school initiatives that 
provide additional learning and skills building, as well as decision-making guid- 
ance and opportunities for positive social development, can be key. To strengthen 
young Latinos’ ability to make a smooth transition to higher education or employ- 
ment, school-based instruction and facilities must be relevant to the changing 
workforce, and Latino students should develop familiarity with computers and 
other technological skills that are required by employers. They should also have 
access to a wide range of higher education and employment options to help them 
plan for the future, including to those federal programs that currently underserve 
Latinos, like college-preparatory “TRIO” (Turning Risk Into Opportunity) and 
Upward Bound programs. 

(3) Workforce Development. Given the strong labor force participation rates of 
Latinos, attention should be paid to strategies that will augment human capital 
characteristics, as well as increase the proportion of Latino workers in high-paying 
industries in which they are currently underrepresented. Efforts should be 
focused on three populations: 



• Youth. To ensure that Latino and other American youth are well-skilled and 
prepared to enter the labor market, there should be a spectrum of workforce 
development options available to them. In addition to traditional four-year 
college instruction, other programs should be developed through institutions 
such as community colleges and community-based organizations to train 
Latinos for specific high-growth jobs. Apprenticeships, internships with 
specific industries, and other training opportunities for youth are also needed. 
Another source of both employment and labor market training is the Depart- 
ment of Defense - the nation’s largest employer - and strategies should be 
developed to ensure that interested and eligible Latinos be encouraged to 
pursue all levels of military service and opportunities for civilian jobs. 20 
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• Adult workers. Efforts must be made to increase the levels of Hispanic work- 
er participation in existing, effective federal government training programs, at 
least to their proportionate levels. But the private sector should also play a 
role in the preparation of the workforce. Alternatives are especially needed for 
adult Latino workers already in the labor force. For example, this might 
include private-sector efforts to train and recruit Hispanic workers, thereby 
helping Latinos to move into higher-paying jobs in the primary sector of the 
economy and to reduce their concentration in poor-paying areas of the service 
industry. Other options might also include on-the-job training and specific 
career ladders within the service industry, to allow Latino workers to “move 
up” to management and other well-paying positions. 

• Immigrants. Immigrants are an important segment of the workforce that helps 
to fuel the nation’s economy, and many immigrants would benefit from basic 
education and GED programs to help them complete their high school degrees. 
In particular, programs providing English language instruction to adult immi- 
grants should be funded and expanded to meet the demand, reduce waiting 
lists, and strengthen their employment qualifications. In general, businesses 
with large concentrations of low-wage workers should provide these and other 
on-the-job training opportunities to strengthen the productivity and enhance 
the upward mobility of their employees. 

Demographically, the Latino community is close to becoming the largest minority 
group in the nation, and is a necessary and vital source of workers. Concerted effort is 
now needed from the Hispanic community, as well as from public policy makers and 
the private sector, to increase Latino high school and college completion rates, and 
effective workforce development programs that will allow Latinos to compete for high- 
paying jobs should be expanded. Opportunities for training for already-employed low- 
wage workers would also help Latinos move up the economic ladder. While Hispanic 
workers, on average, bring low skill and education levels with them to the labor mar- 
ket, their high and consistent labor force participation has contributed to the nation’s 
strong economic growth. In addition, Latino workers often possess other non-tradi- 
tional characteristics, like bilingual ability, that are valuable to the evolving global 
economy and can translate into good incomes. More can and should be done to 
enhance their employment and economic opportunities. 
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Abstract 

The nation’s growth economy has not had a favorable impact on Latinos. Latinos 
are the poorest racial/ethnic group in the country and are continuing to fall behind 
economically. There are several reasons for this disparity. One is the industrial 
restructuring of the last two and one-half decades that has resulted in the loss of 
manufacturing jobs and a rise of retail trade, services, and high technology. The 
new employment landscape is highly bifurcated, with few occupational ladders. 

Jobs at the lower end are characteristically unstable and lacking social benefits. 
Latinos who have been unable to make the transition into the higher-skilled, high- 
er-wage jobs have been caught in an unyielding situation. Their plight has been 
exacerbated by unfavorable institutional trends affecting critical assurances for 
Latinos, such as the minimum wage and unionization. Yet a third dimension is per- 
sistent employment discrimination. These issues are explored in detail in an effort 
to understand why the problem is so intransigent, and how it can be changed 
through conceded policies. 



I. Overview 



Since the 1970s, Latinos in the United States have fallen further and further behind as 
workers, in sharp contrast to both the nation as a whole and other minorities, despite 
their strong attachment to the labor force. This downward slide has occurred within 
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the context of an extremely robust economy which has produced job growth and 
declining unemployment since the mid-1990s. The reasons for this disturbing phe- 
nomenon are complex, and the subject of continuing debate. At the core is the nature 
of work and the structure of jobs that have undergone a profound transformation over 
the last 20 years. The loss of basic manufacturing to high-technology employment and 
services has coincided with a major shift in the composition and allocation of the 
Latino labor force. Together, these factors have redefined the way Latinos have entered 
into and progressed through the labor market. In addition to these massive changes in 
the demand for and supply of workers, the political environment, affecting such insti- 
tutional factors as the minimum wage and unionization, has also been permanently 
altered, leading to a new set of rules governing the workplace. These conditions - 
demand, supply, and institutional parameters - have combined with lingering employ- 
ment discrimination to shape the contemporary labor market for Latinos. 

This chapter examines the structural, institutional, and discriminatory dimensions that 
shape the demand for Latino labor, and discusses their policy implications. 



II. The Changing U.S. Labor Market 

The incorporation of Latinos in the U.S. labor market over the last several decades has 
varied significantly in response to transformations in the national economy. As the 
economy has changed from one that was largely agrarian to one dominated by manu- 
facturing, and then again to one driven by services, the nature of jobs has also changed. 
In particular, the manufacturing and service changes impact the current period most 
directly. The era of manufacturing reached its peak roughly between the 1940s through 
the 1960s, while the shift toward services began during the 1970s and accelerated dur- 
ing the 1980s. With these transformations, the way workers entered into employment, 
how they progressed on the job, and the benefits and wage structure they could expect 
- what is referred to as “the internal labor market” - were redefined, as were the way 
they moved from job to job and the nature of benefits between employment, or what is 
referred to as “the external labor market.” 

Seen broadly, the manufacturing era was one in which employment was relatively 
secure for a large segment of the population, especially for the industrial work force, 
which compensated workers on the basis of productivity as well as on their cost of liv- 
ing. The nation experienced a growth in the proportion of workers with middle-class 
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incomes.* This combined with a decline in the difference between the highest and 
lowest income segments of society, i.e., a growing parity of incomes. During this peri- 
od, Latinos also realized an improvement in their economic position. 

With the rise of services, however, employment has become less secure, both in ser- 
vices and in manufacturing, and the economy has become more global in reach, which 
in turn has put competitive pressures on jobs in the U.S. Furthermore, the income 
structure has become skewed, as highly-skilled people and those with accumulated 
wealth have realized high returns in the labor market, while less-skilled workers have 
endured a decline in their real income, i.e., a growing income disparity or divergence 
of incomes. Throughout this period, the middle class has decreased precipitously. 
Similarly, from the early 1970s forward, Latinos as a whole have suffered from dramatic 
declines in income. 1 

A. Industrial Restructuring 

The disaggregated picture reveals the significance of the shift in greater detail. The 
nature of the industrial change from manufacturing to services is readily apparent 
when examining employment by industry (Table 1). Whereas in the 1980s employment 
in manufacturing was surpassed only by employment in services, by the 1990s it was 
also eclipsed by employment in retail trade and government, and is projected to 
decline to an even more distant fourth place in the 2000s. 



* There are several ways to define “middle class.” One way is simply to take the middle third of 
individuals in terms of equivalent income (family income adjusted for family size), which in 
dollar terms would consist of all individuals in families with incomes of $15,000 to $30,000 in 
1993. However, “middle class” often refers to cultural perceptions, in addition to measures of 
income. Self-definitions are usually not helpful, since many individuals who actually live 
below the poverty rate or at quite high income levels consider themselves to be “middle class.” 
Another approach is to base the upper and lower bounds of middle-class income on a chosen 
fixed percentage interval around median family income for a given year - for example, every- 
one who falls within 40% of the median. For further discussion, please see the U.S. Department 
of Labor’s Report on the American Workforce, 1995. 
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Table 1 

Employment Projections by Industry, 1983 to 2005 

Employment (1,000) Annual Growth Rate 



Industry 


1983 


1994 


2005 


1983-1994 


1994-2005 


Total 


102,404 


127,014 


144,708 


2.0 


1.2 


Agriculture 


3,508 


3,623 


3,399 


0.3 


-0.6 


Mining 


952 


601 


439 


-4.1 


-2.8 


Construction 


3,946 


5,010 


5,500 


2.2 


0.9 


Manufacturing 


18,430 


18,304 


16,991 


-0.1 


-0.7 


Transportation/ 

Communications/ 

Utilities 


4,958 


6,006 


6,431 


1.8 


0.6 


Wholesale Trade 


5,283 


6,140 


6,559 


1.4 


0.6 


Retail Trade 


15,587 


20,438 


23,094 


2.5 


1.1 


Finance/ 
Insurance/ 
Real Estate 


5,466 


6,933 


7,373 


2.2 


0.6 


Services 


19,242 


30,792 


42,810 


4.4 


3.0 


Government 


15,870 


19,117 


20,990 


1.7 


0.9 



* Projections based on assumptions of moderate growth. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, November 1995. 



Among Latinos, this sectoral change has resulted in a drop in the proportion of both 
men and women employed in manufacturing, and a rise in the percentage of both men 
and women working in business and professional services (Table 2). 
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Table 2 

Industrial Distribution by Sex, Race, and Ethnicity 

Latino White 





1984 


1988 


1992 


1984 


1988 


1992 


Male 














Agriculture 


6.8% 


7.1% 


7.1% 


4.3% 


3.7% 


3.5% 


Construction 


10.7 


11.0 


10.0 


10.3 


11.0 


10.3 


Manufacturing 


26.3 


24.5 


21.0 


23.8 


24.3 


22.1 


Transportation 


8.2 


7.3 


7.9 


9.1 


9.4 


9.4 


Wholesale Trade 


4.2 


4.9 


4.4 


5.4 


5.8 


5.8 


Retail Trade 


16.9 


15.4 


19.4 


14.5 


12.8 


13.3 


Finance/tns./Real Estate 


3.9 


4.0 


3.8 


5.2 


5.1 


5.4 


Bus./Prof. Services 


13.9 


17.2 


16.2 


18.5 


19.1 


20.5 


Personal Services 


4.5 


4.3 


5.7 


2.9 


2.6 


3.3 


Public Admin. 


3.7 


3.5 


3.8 


4.5 


4.9 


5.3 


Female 














Agriculture 


1.6 


1.8 


1.7 


1.4 


1.2 


1.1 


Construction 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


Manufacturing 


23.2 


19.6 


17.4 


14.2 


13.9 


12.4 


Transportation 


3.7 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.2 


4.5 


Wholesale Trade 


2.3 


2.2 


2.7 


2.8 


2.7 


3.0 


Retail Trade 


17.6 


17.5 


16.7 


20.3 


18.3 


17.3 


Finance/Ins./Real Estate 


7.9 


9.1 


7.9 


8.7 


10.5 


9.0 


Bus./Prof. Services 


28.0 


29.2 


33.7 


36.4 


37.1 


40.9 


Personal Services 


9.8 


11.2 


11.5 


6.6 


5.8 


5.7 


Public Admin. 


4.2 


4.4 


3.5 


3.9 


4.5 


4.3 



Sources: Current Population Survey computer tapes, 1984, 1988, 1992, from Edwin 
Melendez, Francoise Carre, Evangelina Holvino, “Latinos Need Not Apply: The Effects of 
Industrial Change and Workplace Discrimination on Latino Employment,” New England 
Journal of Public Policy , Special Issue, Latinos in a Changing Society Part 1, Spring/Summer 
1995, p. 98. 
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Accompanying the sectoral shift has been a decline in middle-wage jobs relative to 
high- and low-wage jobs (Table 3). In terms of employment shifts by race and gender, 
White males and White females experienced significant gains in the high-wage seg- 
ment, while the concentration of Latinos and Latinas in the low-wage segment 
increased (Table 4). 



Table 3 

Employment Shares (%) by Industry/Occupation Wage Category, 1960 - 1990 





1960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


High Wage 


24.6 


25.5 


28.2 


32.9 


Middle Wage 


40.2 


39.6 


38.2 


34.4 


Low Wage 


35.1 


35.0 


33.6 


32.6 



Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1/1000 Public Use Sample, 
1960 , 1970 , 1980 ; Current Population Survey, 1986 , 1988 , 1990 , as cited in Carnoy ( 1994 : 96 ). 



B. Occupational Change 

As the industrial base became more service-sector-dominant, the technological content 
of jobs increased, and the skill distribution of jobs became increasingly skewed. From 
the 1980s to the 1990s, the number of high-end professional and technical jobs grew. 
On the other hand, either relative or absolute job losses occurred in low-end jobs in pre- 
cision production, operator positions, and farming. As seen in Table 5, among Latinos, 
the greatest amount of employment growth occurred in the low-end occupations 
requiring the least amount of skill and having the lowest wages. 
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Table 4 



Employment Gains by Industry/Occupation Wage Category and Ethnic/Gender 

1960- 1990 

(thousands of additional jobs) 





1970/60 


1980/70 


1990/80 


White Males 


I. High Wage 


1,600 


2,900 


4,600 


II. Middle Wage 


500 


1,100 


-2,200 


III. Low Wage 


1,700 


1,600 


600 


Latino Males 


I. 


150 


250 


300 


H. 


350 


450 


400 


ffl. 


300 


600 


1,400 


White Females 


I. 


1,400 


3,400 


5,000 


II. 


2,700 


3,500 


1,300 


III. 


2,300 


2,400 


1,300 


Latina Females 


I. 


50 


200 


350 


II. 


250 


500 


500 


III. 


150 


550 


500 



Source: Table 5.1 percentages multiplied by civilian employment, by race and gender, from 
Economic Beport of the President, January 1993, Table B-32. “White” figures corrected for 
Latinos currently in labor force from the proportion of Latinos in the all-worker sample in the 
Current Population Survey. From Carnoy (1994:94). 
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Table 5 










Occupational Distribution 1983, 1995 










1983 






1995 




Occupation 


Total 

(1,000) 


% 


% 

Latino 


Total 

(1,000) 


% 


% 

Latino 


Total 


100,834 


100 


5.3 


124,900 


100 


8.9 


Managerial/ 

Professional 


23,592 


23.4 


2.6 


35,318 


28.3 


4.4 


Tech./Sales/ 

Administrative 


31,265 


31.0 


4.3 


37,417 


30.0 


7.3 


Service Occup. 


13,857 


13.7 


6.8 


16,930 


13.6 


13.0 


Precision Production/ 
Craft/Repair 


12,328 


12.2 


6.2 


13,524 


10.8 


10.6 


Operators/F abricators 
/Laborers 


16,091 


16.0 


8.3 


18,068 


14.5 


14.3 


F arming/F orestry/ 
Fishing 


3,700 


3.4 


8.2 


3,642 


2.9 


18.1 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings , January issues. 



Examination of the occupational distribution in greater detail reveals that Latino men 
and women are more likely to hold blue-collar jobs and lower-skilled jobs than are 
Whites; this is particularly true for Mexicans and Central and South Americans, and, 
to a lesser extent, for Puerto Ricans (Table 6). 
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Table 6 

Occupational Distribution by Hispanic Origin and Sex, March 1992 

(Thousands) 





Total 


White 


Latino 

Total 


Mexican 


Latino Subgroups 
Puerto 

Rican Cuban 


Central & 
South Am. 


Other 


Employed 


Males 16 + 


62,191 


49,348 


5,240 


3,314 


447 


276 


828 


375 


Percent 

Manag./Prof. 


26.0 


28.6 


11.4 


9.3 


10.9 


21.3 


13.6 


18.3 


Tech./Sales/Admin. 


21.0 


21.9 


16.3 


14.0 


23.1 


25.1 


16.7 


20.2 


Service Occup. 


10.8 


9.0 


17.7 


16.6 


22.4 


12.4 


22.2 


15.5 


Farm./For./Fish. 


4.0 


3.7 


7.8 


10.9 


2.2 


3.5 


2.8 


2.0 


Pr. Prod./Craft/Rep. 


18.2 


18.8 


19.4 


20.0 


18.0 


14.7 


17.6 


22.4 


Op. /Fab. /Lab or. 


19.9 


18.0 


27.5 


29.2 


23.5 


22.9 


27.1 


21.7 


Employed 


Females 16 + 


53,533 


42,222 


3,580 


2,090 


341 


211 


607 


331 


Percent 

Managerial/ 

Professional 


27.5 


29.7 


16.4 


14.0 


20.6 


26.6 


14.9 


23.1 


Tech./Sales/Admin. 


10.8 


9.0 


17.7 


16.6 


22.4 


12.4 


22.2 


15.5 


Service Occup. 


17.5 


15.4 


24.9 


24.6 


17.7 


13.1 


35.5 


21.5 


Farm./For./Fish. 


0.8 


0.9 


1.7 


2.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.4 


Pr. Prod./Craft/Rep. 


2.0 


1.9 


2.9 


3.1 


2.6 


1.9 


3.2 


1.7 


Op. /Fab. /Lab or. 


7.7 


6.5 


14.6 


16.2 


11.2 


9.9 


15.7 


8.7 



Source: Current Population Survey computer tapes, 1984, 1988, 1992, cited in Edwin 
Melendez, et al., “Latinos Need Not Apply: The Effects of Industrial Change and Workplace 
Discrimination on Latino Employment” New England Journal of Public Policy , Special Issue, 
Latinos in a Changing Society , Part 1, Spring/Summer 1995, p. 94. 
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When grouped according to skill categories, in 1996, 73% of Latino men worked in ser- 
vices, and skilled and unskilled labor,* compared to 49% of Whites and 52% of the 
national total (Table 7). Among Latinos, the figures were highest for foreign-born 
(82%), Mexicans (77%), and Central and South Americans (71%). By contrast, only 
27% of Latino men worked in professional, administrative, and sales occupations, 
compared to 48% of men as a whole, and 51% of Whites. Among Latinos, those most 
likely to hold higher-end positions were other Hispanics (45%), Cubans (44%), and 
those born in the U.S. (41%). 

Women display a slightly different distribution (Table 7). A larger percentage of 
women in general, and Hispanic women in particular, are employed in professional, 
administrative, and sales occupations relative to men (with the bulk finding work in 
the latter two occupational categories). Although both Cubanas and those born in the 
U.S. follow the national patterns (72% each), a far smaller proportion of Latinas on the 
whole do (56%). This percent is smaller for Mexicans (55%), Central and South 
Americans (48%), and the foreign-born (40%). 

C. Labor Market Segmentation 

Transformation of the U.S. employment base has been multidimensional. Not only has 
there been a shift of industries and occupations, but with these changes, the nature of 
the internal and external labor markets, or how people maneuver within and across jobs, 
has also been redefined. During the height of manufacturing dominance characterized 
by large, multinational firms, unionization was at its peak in the U.S., and blue-collar 
workers commonly bargained for stable, good-paying jobs with significant benefits. As 
U.S. industries experienced growing international competition, particularly during the 
1970s and 1980s, they upgraded their process and product technology, and began 
shedding aspects of internalized production, or what is known as “vertical disintegra- 
tion. ” The downsizing and increased reliance on external labor weakened the influence 
of unions, while spurring a rise in part-time and temporary work. 



* The U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics collects data on the occupational dis- 
tribution of workers according to the following categories: (a) Managerial/Professional 
Specialty; (b) Technical, Sales, and Administrative Support; (c) Service Occupations; (d) 
Precision Production, Craft, and Repair; (e) Operators, Fabricators, and Laborers; and (f) 
Farming, Forestry, and Fishing. The report from which these data were taken further grouped 
these categories into two sets of occupations: “Professional, Administrative, Sales’ and 
“Service, Skilled/Unskilled Labor.” 

o 
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Table 7 

Labor Force Characteristics by Race/Ethnicity and Gender, 1996 



Occupation of Employed 16+ 
Workers, by Percent 
Men Women 



Race/ 

Ethnic Group 


Percent 16+ 
Unemployed 
Men Women 


Prof., 

Admin., 

Sales 


Service, 

Skilled/ 

Unskilled 

Labor 


Prof., 

Admin., 

Sales 


Service, 

Skilled/ 

Unskilled 

Labor 


Total 


7 


5 


48 


52 


72 


28 


Non-His panic 


6 


5 


50 


50 


74 


26 


White 


5 


4 


51 


49 


76 


24 


Black 


14 


9 


34 


66 


61 


39 


Other Non. 


7 


5 


58 


42 


67 


33 


Hispanic 


10 


10 


27 


73 


56 


44 


Mexican 


10 


10 


23 


77 


55 


45 


Puerto Rican 


10 


11 


37 


63 


64 


36 


Cuban 


6 


6 


44 


56 


72 


28 


C./S. Am. 


8 


10 


29 


71 


48 


52 


Other Hisp. 


16 


7 


45 


55 


60 


40 


U.S.-Born 


10 


9 


41 


59 


72 


28 


Foreign-Born 


9 


11 


18 


82 


40 


60 



Source: March 1996, Current Population Survey, cited in Jorge del Pinal and Audrey Singer, 
Generations of Diversity: Latinos in the United States , Population Bulletin, vol. 52, no. 3, 
Washington DC: Population Reference Bureau, Inc., October 1997, p. 38. 



From 1968 to 1994, the percentage of full-time work to total employment dropped from 
85.9% to 81.0%, while part-time work was on the rise (DOL, 1995:152). Although a 
smaller percentage of Latinos reportedly work part-time relative to both the nation as a 
whole and Whites (in 1992, 18.9% of Latinos worked part-time, compared to 19.2% for 
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the nation and 19.4% for Whites), a much larger percentage are employed part-time for 
economic reasons (9.3% as opposed to 5.4% for the nation and 5.1% for Whites) 
(Melendez, et al., 1995). For many Latinos, part-time employment is not a choice, but 
the result of short work schedules and the seasonal fluctuations of jobs. This is large- 
ly attributable to their concentration in farm, laborer, service, clerical, and craft occu- 
pations that have a high incidence of part-time work. 

In addition, the benefits normally associated with employment have diminished. 
Whereas in 1980, 10% of full-time employees participated in time-off plans, 97% in 
insurance plans, and 84% in retirement plans, by 1993 those figures had dropped to 
9%, 82%, and 56%, respectively (DOL, 1995:198.). Some one-third of Latinos lack 
medical insurance, compared to one-fifth of Blacks and one-tenth of Whites (del Pinal 
and Singer, 1997; see also Santos and Seitz, Chapter 6, for a further discussion of these 
issues). 

Seen as a whole, labor market segmentation in low-wage and low-skilled industries and 
occupations seems to be a persistent problem for a large number of Latinos. Although 
Latinos tend to exit and re-enter the labor market relatively rapidly, and despite their 
high labor force participation rates, they are circulating among poorly-paid jobs lack- 
ing benefits, security, or full-time employment (Boisjoly and Duncan, 1994). As such, 
they are considered to be among the “working poor.” 

D. Labor Force Determinants 

Although the economic position of Latinos can be attributed to multiple factors, the 
process of industrial transformation is widely acknowledged as having the greatest 
influence on their intransigent position at the occupational bottom (Weinberg, 1996). In 
an effort to determine which factors have shaped the labor market outcomes of Latinos 
during the manufacturing and post-manufacturing periods, Carnoy, et al. (1993) 
examined the four factors thought to contribute to income: the nature of work; relative 
education; wages paid; and immigration status. Using a simulation model in which the 
outcome for Latinos was compared to that for Whites, and to expected outcomes if their 
experiences had followed the paths of Whites, they found the following: 

Latino males’ income rose relatively to [Wjhite males in 1940-1970 for two 
main reasons: their shift in sectoral employment from agriculture to manu- 
facturing and their simultaneous increased education. It is difficult to sep- 
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arate these two effects. After a sharp drop in wage discrimination against 
Latinos in the 1940s, declines in discrimination were a smaller factor in 
explaining Latino advances in the 1950s and 1960s than sectoral employ- 
ment shifts or increases in education. Latinas’ income relative to white 
females’ rose sharply in the 1940s from employment shifts in the 1950s and 
1960s because of educational increases, and in the 1960s also due to a 
reduction in wage discrimination. 

Since 1970, sectoral employment shifts and education were also foremost in 
shaping the decline in Latino relative incomes for both males and females. 
Although it appears that wage discrimination increased sharply in the 1970s 
and 1980s, this effect was probably mostly the result of the rising proportion 
of new immigrants in the Latino labor force. When we divide [Mexican 
Origin Labor] males into native- and foreign-born, our residual measure of 
wage discrimination is much higher for the foreign-born, and only rose 
slightly in the 1970s for the native-born. The higher residual for foreign- 
born, we argue, could well be a “limited English” effect rather than wage 
discrimination per se (Carnoy, et al., 1993: 47-48). 

The conclusions of Carnoy, et al. mirror those of the U.S. Department of the Census 
(Weinberg, 1996), among others, that give primary emphasis to structural changes 
which in turn have penalized those lacking the necessary human capital to progress 
into higher-paying jobs. 



III. Spatial Dislocation 

One dimension of the structural shifts has been the long-term dislocation of jobs. 
Entire regions, such as the Midwest and Northeast - the old industrial centers - were 
most negatively affected. Basic manufacturing centers suffered from plant closures, 
while newer regions grew on the basis of high technology, e.g., services and finances. 
The result was an eclipse of the “rust belt” by the "sun belt.” Workers dependent on 
employment in heavy manufacturing experienced high rates of joblessness, often never 
fully to recover from the loss. 



Within older industrial cities, such as New York, Chicago, and Boston, jobs in services- 
and goods-producing industries also migrated to the suburbs (Table 8). City centers 
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were left with far fewer entry-level, low-skill or blue-collar jobs, and an emergence of 
managerial, professional, technical, and administrative jobs (Kasarda, 1989). For many 
inner-city residents, it is argued, this resulted in a spatial mismatch of jobs to the skill 
level of the workforce, with poorly-educated workers residing in urban areas having lit- 
tle or no access to employment. The selective out-migration of better-educated persons 
compounded the urban concentration of those least able to take advantage of the chang- 
ing jobs patterns (Grier and Grier, 1988). As one illustration, in New York, blue-collar 
Puerto Ricans suffered disproportionately from a lack of comparable replacement jobs 
(Torres and Bonilla, 1993). 



Table 8 

Number of Job Changes for Selected Cities by Location and Occupation, 1970-1980 



Metropolitan Area 


Managerial/ 

Professional 


Technical/ 

Admin. 


Clerical/ 

Sales 


Blue 

Collar 


Total 


Boston 


Center city 


26,120 


30,300 


-40,400 


-62,500 


-46,480 


Suburbs 


104,660 


75,820 


69,460 


116,440 


366,380 


Chicago 


Center city 


51,560 


68,400 


-89,760 


-118,860 


-88,660 


Suburbs 


156,120 


120,660 


115,360 


237,900 


630,040 


New York 


Center city 


90,460 


173,780 


-187,820 


-171,500 


-95,080 


Suburbs 


200,140 


210,800 


51,060 


27,080 


489,080 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Machine Readable Public Use 
Microdata Sample File, 5% A Sample, 1980 ; Ibid; 15 % County Group Sample, 1970 , cited in 
John D. Kasarda ( 1989 : 29 ). 



In yet other cities which benefited from the new growth economy, the issue was one 
of a bifurcated job structure and proliferation of low-wage jobs. Los Angeles provides 
one illustration. There, the urban core has been revitalized by the garment industry, 
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warehousing, and other jobs that offer little employment security, few benefits, and 
extremely low wages, that are often dominated by Latino labor (Morales and Ong, 
1993). 

A close examination of Chicago illustrates the persistence of employment dislocation 
between the city and its surrounding suburbs (Ali, 1996). 

Since World War II, the Chicago metropolitan area has experienced an employment 
shift to outlying counties. In 1947, 87% of all jobs were located in the city and 23% in 
the suburbs, but by 1994, 35% of all jobs (1.1 million) were located in the city and 65% 
(two million) in the suburbs (Schindler, Israilevich, and Hewings, 1995). 
Manufacturing moved out particularly fast; nearly 70% (438,000) of all metropolitan 
manufacturing jobs are currently located outside the city of Chicago (out of a total of 
618,000). 

Overall employment in the Chicago region has increased by approximately 50% since 
World War II, though employment in the central city has decreased by about 11%. 
Since 1980, 459,000 new jobs have been created, with 80% going to the northern and 
western outer-ring suburbs. Older inner-ring suburbs, on the other hand, have lost as 
much as 50% of their employment base (Orfield, 1996). Manufacturing jobs previous- 
ly located in the city are being replaced by employment in government, services, 
finance, real estate, retail, and wholesale trade. 

Although there has been recent job growth in the city (in 1994, jobs in the city grew by 
6,000), it has been overshadowed by more than 24,000 jobs created in the suburbs. 
Nine suburbs experienced increases of over 2,000 jobs each, totaling more than 24,000 
jobs, or four times the growth in the city of Chicago. Despite the suburban growth, only 
12% of suburban jobs were held by city residents in 1994. 

With the shift, a growing number of minority and immigrant groups have moved to the 
suburbs to follow the jobs. For example, in 1990, 51% of all Chicago metropolitan 
immigrants lived in the suburbs. Although immigrants constituted only 14% of the 
metropolitan labor force, they represented nearly 23% of all manufacturing workers. 
Nearly 44% of all Mexican immigrants worked in manufacturing. 

From 1980 to 1990, although the suburban population grew among all races, the Latino 
population in the city of Chicago experienced a 50% increase (Table 9). In the city of 
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Chicago and the surrounding counties of Cook (excluding Chicago), DuPage, and Lake, 
Latinos made up 6% of the total labor force of 3.3 million persons (Table 10). 



Table 9 

Chicago City and Suburb Population by Race/Ethnicity, 1980 and 1990 



Latino Black White 





Chicago 


Suburbs* 


Chicago 


Suburbs* 


Chicago 


Suburbs* 


1980 


422,054 


114,748 


1,197,000 


185,317 


1,490,214 


3,070,923 


1990 


535,315 


232,016 


1,086,389 


280,991 


1,265,953 


3,104,565 



* Suburban Cook, DuPage, and Lake Counties. 



Source: 1980 and 1990 Census. 



Table 10 

Employed Persons in Chicago Metropolitan Area, 1990 



Residing In: 


Latino 


Black 


White 


Other 


Total** 


Chicago 


140,490 

(11%) 


439,107 

(31%) 


686,238 

(54%) 


57,294 

(5%) 


1,323,129 

(100%) 


Suburbs* 


47,751 

(2%) 


143,190 

(7%) 


1,754,526 

(87%) 


72,438 

(4%) 


2,017,905 

(100%) 


Total 


188,241 

(6%) 


582,297 

(17%) 


2,440,764 

(73%) 


129,732 

(4%) 


3,341,034 

(100%) 



* Suburban Cook, DuPage, and Lake Counties. 
** Includes rounding error. 



Source: 1990 Census, PUMS. 
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Most Latinos who live in the city work there (Table 11), and most who live in the sub- 
urbs also work in the suburbs (Table 12). Whether Latinos live in the city of Chicago 
or in the suburbs, approximately one-quarter commute outside of or into the city for 
work. 



Table 11 

Place of Work of Chicago Residents, 1990 



Work in: 


Latino 


Black 


White 


Chicago 


87,507 

(76%) 


279,795 

(84%) 


448,617 

(77%) 


Suburbs* 


27,897 

(24%) 


52,158 

(16%) 


130,497 

(23%) 


TOTAL: 


115,404 

(100%) 


331,953 

(100%) 


579,114 

(100%) 



* Suburban Cook, DuPage, Lake Counties. 



Source: 1990 Census, PUMS. 



Table 12 



Place of Work of Suburban Residents, 1990 



Work in : 


Latino 


Black 


White 


Chicago 


8,505 


46,227 


358,554 




(27%) 


(40%) 


(24%) 


Suburbs* 


31,881 


69,093 


1,115,226 




(73%) 


(60%) 


(76%) 


TOTAL: 


40,386 


115,320 


1,473,780 




(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 



* Suburban Cook, DuPage, and Lake Counties. 



Source: 1990 Census, PUMS. 
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The distribution of employment by industry and occupation is nearly identical in both 
the city and the suburbs, although the absolute numbers vary considerably. As a whole, 
Latinos tend to be over-represented in manufacturing and lower-skilled occupations, 
and under-represented in finance and professional services and higher-skilled occupa- 
tions (Tables 13 and 14). 



Table 13 

Employment in Selected Industries by Place of Residence, 1990 

Latino White Black 





Chicago 


Suburbs * 


Chicago 


Suburbs * 


Chicago 


Suburbs * 


Manufacturing 


54,006 

(38%) 


16,809 

(35%) 


126,678 

(19%) 


325,296 

(19%) 


62,892 

(14%) 


23,589 

(17%) 


Construction 


6,807 

(5%) 


3,630 

(8%) 


29,748 

(4%) 


99,981 

(6%) 


12,069 

(3%) 


3,336 

(2%) 


Retail Trade 


24,144 

(17%) 


8,856 

(19%) 


107,988 

(16%) 


307,086 

(18%) 


72,024 

(16%) 


20,121 

(14%) 


Finance 


4,683 

(4%) 


1,455 

(3%) 


70,965 

(10%) 


167,250 

(10%) 


34,101 

(7%) 


12,411 

(9%) 


Professional Services 


1,989 

(11%) 


1,863 

(9%) 


158,874 

(23%) 


38,940 

(2%) 


109,296 

(25%) 


35,097 

(25%) 


Public Administration 


1,242 

(2%) 


504 

(1%) 


31,842 

(5%) 


44,535 

(3%) 


28,413 

(7%) 


7,035 

(5%) 



* Suburban Cook, DuPage, and Lake Counties. Percentages reflect workers by race and location. 



Source: 1990 Census, PUMS. 



The data reveal that although suburbanization of employment is occurring, the patterns 
of employment in the suburbs parallel those in the city, despite the geographic trans- 
formation taking place. That is, Latinos in the suburbs are no better off than those who 
live in the city. It suggests that the spatial mismatch triggered by metropolitan shifts is 
less significant than other structural, human capital, institutional, and discriminatory 
factors in determining employment outcomes. 
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Table 14 

Employment in Selected Occupations by Place of Residence, 1990 

Latino White Black 





Chicago 


Suburbs * 


Chicago 


Suburbs* 


Chicago 


Suburbs 


Executive-Managerial 


6,057 

(4%) 


2,331 

(5%) 


94,857 

(14%) 


297,378 

(17%) 


35,079 

(8%) 


13,494 

(10%) 


Professionals 


4,911 

(4%) 


1,659 

(4%) 


105,252 

(16%) 


257,994 

(15%) 


44,262 

(10%) 


16,413 

(12%) 


Technicians 


918 

(1%) 


261 

U%) 


11,154 

(2%) 


28,134 

(2%) 


3,204 

(1%) 


1,632 

(1%) 


Sales 


10,059 

(7%) 


2,946 

(6%) 


79,722 

(12%) 


255,630 

(15%) 


41,901 

(10%) 


13,170 

(10%) 


Administrative Support 


19,125 

(14%) 


5,658 

(12%) 


130,461 

(19%) 


342,798 

(20%) 


107,049 

(25%) 


33,759 

(25%) 


Machine Operators 


34,089 

(25%) 


10,374 

(22%) 


47,394 

(7%) 


74,460 

(4%) 


34,167 

(8%) 


10,323 

(8%) 


Precision Production 


17,937 

(13%) 


6,330 

(13%) 


63,675 

(9%) 


173,904 

(10%) 


28,821 

(7%) 


9,324 

(7%) 



* Suburban Cook, DuPage, and Lake Counties. 
Percentages reflect workers by race and location. 



Source: 1990 Census, PUMS. 



Across the nation, the employment of Latinos has been tied to the economy of urban 
areas. Compared to the nation as a whole, Latinos in 1990 had a far higher rate of 
urbanization (90% as opposed to 76%). The ten cities with the largest absolute Latino 
populations in 1990 housed nearly six million Latinos, or about 37% of the total pop- 
ulation. In rank order, these cities were: New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, San Antonio, 
Houston, El Paso, San Diego, Miami, Dallas, and San Jose. Because the population of 
most cities spills over into adjacent communities, metropolitan areas (Consolidated 
Statistical Metropolitan Areas) provide an even broader picture of urban distribution. 
In 1996, nearly one-half of all Latinos lived in six metropolitan areas with more than 
one million Latinos each: Los Angeles, New York, Miami, San Francisco, Chicago, and 
Houston. More than one-fifth (6.1 million) of all Latinos lived in the Los Angeles met- 
ropolitan area alone in 1996. 
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Yet, in the past decade, Latinos have continued to contribute to the labor force of rural 
and suburban areas following the migration of manufacturing jobs, and provide an 
important source of labor for agriculture. Recent studies show that most nonmetropo- 
litan Latinos are Mexican (77%), and tend to be less well-off socioeconomically 
relative to urban Latinos (del Pinal and Singer, 1997). Rural Hispanics are largely 
recent immigrants, poor, and speak little English (del Pinal and Singer, 1997). This 
dispersal is taking Latinos into a wide range of states, including such places as 
Tennessee, Wisconsin, Georgia, rural Illinois and New York, Michigan, and 
Washington. 



IV. Institutional Change 

While industrial restructuring changes initiated a redefinition of jobs, institutional 
changes codified them. Throughout the recent period of economic transformation, 
employment has become less secure and unemployment more difficult to weather. The 
transformation of industry was complemented by a series of institutional changes 
aimed at improving the competitive position of U.S. firms. These included a disman- 
tling of the social safety net, a virtual freeze of the minimum wage throughout the 
1980s, and an erosion of labor, workplace environment, and training support legisla- 
tion which, in the past, had improved the lives of workers both in and out of work, and 
had assured a livable wage. During the 1980s, federal social programs were cut by 
55%, which had a significant impact on Latinos, who constituted between 9% and 
17% of the beneficiaries of these programs (Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, 
1988). 

Minimum wage legislation, in particular, has had a negative effect on the wages of the 
working poor. In 1995, the minimum wage was set at $4.24. A person working full- 
time year-round and earning the minimum wage would have received a gross income 
of $8,500, well below the poverty level of $12,158 for a family of three or $15,569 for a 
family of four that year. Thus, working at low wages was insufficient to lift a family 
out of poverty. 

Nonetheless, during the 1990s, social programs such as Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children, General Assistance, and Supplemental Security Income were 
specifically aimed at moving people off of welfare and into jobs, particularly low-wage 
jobs. Examination of the net effect of removing transfer income shows that while the 
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poverty rate changes very little with the loss of cash assistance, that is, the same num- 
ber of people remain poor, the extent of their poverty grows quite significantly, making 
it much harder for them to move out of poverty (Blank, 1997). Nevertheless, transfers 
have been less effective in the past in moving Latinos out of poverty, compared to their 
impact on the economic status of other groups (Enchautegui, 1995). In part, this is 
because Latinos have been significantly under-represented in federal anti-poverty and 
tax relief programs (NCLR, 1997, 1995). 

In recent years, job training programs have also come under criticism for their appar- 
ent failure to prepare adequately both youths and adults for work. Such programs 
include job search assistance, education and training, and public sector employment. 
The effectiveness of the current shift in emphasis from training programs to job immer- 
sion is still to be determined. However, prior analysis shows that “when used in com- 
bination with cash assistance, job programs provide a complementary set of services 
that encourage work while still recognizing the reality of limited wages in low-income 
labor markets” (Blank, 1997:173). 

Erosion of Affirmative Action, the policies which attempted to provide employment 
parity, especially in high-end or civil service employment, has significantly reduced 
other job opportunities and avenues for more-skilled Latino workers. Affirmative 
Action traditionally opened doors for Latinos, especially at the local, state, and nation- 
al governmental levels. 

Another recourse for improved wages and employment conditions that is diminishing 
is unionization. For years, unionization has been declining nationwide, but the decline 
has had a far more negative effect on Latinos than on other groups. In 1986, 20.0% of 
Latinos were unionized, compared to 19.1% of Whites and 26.7% of Blacks; by 1995, 
when 16.7% of all workers nationwide were represented by unions, the distribution 
was 15.9% of Whites, 22.3% of Blacks, and only 14.8% of Latinos (U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings , January 1995). Historically, unionized 
Latinos have earned 50% more than their unorganized counterparts (Torres, 1995). 

Finally, recent changes in immigration legislation have also affected employment 
opportunities for Latinos. The Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 (IRCA) has 
as one of its primary objectives sanctions against employers who knowingly hire 
undocumented workers. Although IRCA was not intended to foster discrimination, 
audits of employment patterns demonstrate that implementation of IRCA has led to 
increased discrimination by employers against Latinos (Cross, et al., 1990). 
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Seen as a whole, these institutional changes have made it increasingly difficult for low- 
wage workers to progress out of poverty, and, in some instances, for Latinos even to 
enter into employment. 



V. The Impact of Employment Discrimination 

Despite gains made through Affirmative Action and other programs, the issue of 
employment discrimination has remained an important factor in the new era. As the 
nation witnessed the structure of employment opportunities change, discrimination 
contributed to keeping Latinos locked into low-wage or insecure jobs in both the 
declining manufacturing and the emerging service sectors. Melendez, et al. (1995) 
point out that as internal labor markets and promotional ladders weakened, as hiring 
for mid- and upper-level positions increasingly came from the external labor market, 
and as the job pool was reduced along with weakened Equal Employment Opportunity 
(EEOC) standards, opportunities for advancement for Latino men and women declined. 

Employment discrimination can occur in four principal ways: recruitment and hiring; 
job segregation and “tracking; mentoring; and representation in decision-making posi- 
tions” (Melendez, et al., 1995:103). 

Although studies of recruitment and hiring discrimination are hard to conduct, at least 
one report (Bendick, et al., 1991) based on a “controlled study comparing treatment 
among Latino and Anglo job applicants, found that discrimination was particularly 
prevalent for males and for city jobs that did not require a college degree and were not 
widely advertised” (Melendez, et al., 1995:103). Among the methods used to control 
recruitment and hiring include advertising in specific media to target particular appli- 
cants; adapting job qualifications to suit particular candidates; bias in the recruitment 
and promotion of selected employees; and demonstrating insensitivity to Latino con- 
cerns. 

Job segregation occurs through the “tracking” or slotting of applicants into limited posi- 
tions. Reyes and Halcon (1988) found such tracking to occur in educational institu- 
tions. Despite limited documentation, the practice is thought to be widespread. 
Mentoring, an informal means by which a person learns how to advance, is also wide- 
ly acknowledged as lacking for Latinos (Knouse, 1992). Lastly, under-representation in 
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positions of authority has been consistently monitored and reported by the Hispanic 
Association of Corporate Responsibility (HACR). In a 1993 study of public Fortune 500 
corporations, HACR found that Hispanics hold fewer than 1% of director and execu- 
tive positions (HACR, 1993). 

In order to grasp the extent of discrimination in the hiring process, the Urban Institute 
conducted a series of audits across Chicago, Washington DC, and San Diego during the 
summer of 1989 (Cross, et al., 1990). The audits used matched pairs of individuals 
(Latino and non-Latino) with similar characteristics; however, the Latinos were specif- 
ically “Hispanic-looking” and had discernible accents. The purpose was to study the 
potential adverse impact of the employer sanctions provisions of IRCA on the job 
attainment of Latinos. 

In the Chicago and San Diego Hispanic/Anglo employment audits, Hispanics were 
offered 34% fewer jobs than their teammates. By way of contrast, in the Chicago and 
Washington, DC Black/White audits, Blacks were offered 23% fewer jobs than their 
teammates (Fix and Struyk, 1992). Statistical tests* confirmed these results (Heckman 
and Siegelman, 1992). As reported, the audits showed discrimination exists against for- 
eign-sounding/foreign-looking males in San Diego and Chicago. When disaggregated by 
cities versus suburbs, there were no significant differences in the hiring practices of firms. 
Specifically, the audits showed that “[B]lacks and Hispanics experience roughly equal 
treatment [as Whites] at the application stage; but at subsequent stages [e.g., interviews 
and job offers] [B]lack, and especially Hispanic, applicants are more likely to encounter 
unfavorable treatment” (Mincy, 1992:173). In addition, a 1990 survey by the General 
Accounting Office, which intended to determine whether there was a link between IRCA 
and discrimination against Latinos, confirmed widespread discrimination across indus- 
tries of all sectors and sizes (GAO, 1990). 

Despite these compelling results, a clear-cut interpretation is less definitive. In an 
audit of the Denver area (James and Del Castillo, 1991), the authors found almost no 
evidence of discrimination. The main difference is that the Denver study did not use 
auditors who were specifically “foreign-looking and foreign-sounding.” Thus, the 
Urban Institute studies may have picked up the effect of being foreign as opposed to 
being Latino, as well as the effect of discrimination initiated by the changes in the 
immigration legislation. However, when seen as a whole, the audits suggest that 



* The statistical tests performed included the sign test, large sample chi-squared test, and exact 
small-sample (binomial) test. 
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Latinos “experienced more unfavorable treatment when applying for jobs in manage- 
ment and service occupations, and in the manufacturing and construction industries 
. . . consistent with hypotheses that discrimination is more likely to occur in higher- 
paying or higher-status jobs and jobs with substantial amounts of customer contact” 
(Mincy, 1992:174-5). 

Evidence of widespread discrimination is also apparent in the federal work force and 
within federal programs. In 1996, Latinos constituted 10.2% of the civilian labor force 
but only 6% of the federal workforce (MSPB, 1996). Ability even to enter into employ- 
ment has been thwarted by under-representation in such job training programs as the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). In 1994, Latinos constituted 13.3% of the partic- 
ipants in Title II-A adult JTPA employment and training programs, compared to 50.8% 
for Whites and 30.6% for Blacks (NCLR, 1997). Thus, avenues for advancement for 
Latinos are limited, beginning with opportunities for training. 



VI. Summary of Findings 

Despite a growth of jobs in the U.S. over the last decade, and the strong attachment of 
Latinos to the labor force, Latinos, as a whole, have been over-represented among the 
poor, especially the working poor, and among those falling furthest behind in the 
economy. But it was not always that way. During the post-World War II economic 
expansion, Latinos’ incomes began to approximate that of Whites, due largely to the 
growth of urban manufacturing jobs and an increase in minority education (Carnoy, et 
ah, 1993). However, the post-1973 economic recession and industrial restructuring had 
a greater negative impact on Latinos than on Whites. The employment shift adversely 
affected those with weak anchorage in the labor force, part-time workers, those who 
were furthest behind educationally, and the foreign-born (Carnoy, et ah, 1993). Among 
those most negatively affected were Puerto Ricans and Mexican Americans, those who 
were unable to navigate a successful transition into higher-paying occupations, and 
recent immigrants thrust into low-paying jobs. 

In addition, those workers who have been most dependent upon traditional routes for 
upward mobility in manufacturing and through unionized, blue-collar jobs have been 
adversely affected by the industrial restructuring. But while the restructuring of indus- 
tries, occupations, and internal and external labor markets are most prominent in shap- 
ing the economic well-being of Latinos, the problem of discrimination persists, and 
remains vital for explaining their current situation. 
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As the process of industrial restructuring continues, manufacturing employment is 
expected to continue to decline, and be off-set by employment in retail trade and ser- 
vices. The jobs projected for further growth are in high-technology industries, such as 
medical equipment, electronic components, and high-technology services, each of 
which demands largely skilled labor (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1994). Thus, the 
economy is expected to maintain this skewed pattern of development in the future, 
which in the past has adversely affected Latinos (Reich, 1991). 

The changes in incomes and earnings that have resulted from structural economic 
shifts have had a negative effect on income inequality nationwide. During the height 
of America’s manufacturing prominence, from 1947 to 1968, family income inequality 
declined by 7.4%. But from 1968 to 1992, inequality grew by 16.1% and from 1992 to 
1994, by 22.4%. By 1997, Latinos became the poorest racial/ethnic group in the coun- 
try. Moreover, that year, Latinos constituted nearly one-quarter (24%) of the nation’s 
poor, up eight percentage points since 1985 (Goldberg, 1997). 

Seen as a whole, the structure of the contemporary labor market for Latinos as defined 
by their industrial and occupational opportunities, and further shaped by institutional 
parameters and employment discrimination, requires explicit policy interventions in 
order to reverse their sharply downward spiraling income and employment trends. 



VII. Research and Policy Implications 

Despite a growth economy, continued trends toward increasing income inequality in 
the U.S., which affects all workers, creates not only a fragmented society but also sig- 
nals that there is a misappropriation of the nation’s resources. In order to address this 
problem and recreate the occupational ladders that once lifted people from lower-pay- 
ing jobs into middle-income jobs, the nation would have to make income and employ- 
ment policy a concerted goal. So far, the national focus has been primarily on absolute 
job generation, not on the creation of jobs that pay a living wage. 

In addition, as the economy continues on the path of flexible production, the nation 
should strengthen networks of firms and promote the mobility of workers through 
external job ladders. This would respect current industrial trends while minimizing the 
burdens placed on workers. 
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These two considerations focus on structural conditions. Yet other policies should 
address institutional factors. For example, a third policy area concerns developing job 
training programs that reach hard-to-serve Latinos and making education and job-spe- 
cific training primary national objectives. 

Fourth, efforts to re-create the social safety net for the working poor and those attempt- 
ing to improve their employment situation must be strengthened. Given that job mobil- 
ity and part-time employment are on the rise, particular emphasis should be given to 
the portability of benefits across the course of a worker’s career. 

Fifth, in light of the importance of minimum-wage employment to a large number of 
working Latinos, sustained efforts should be made to raise the levels of the minimum 
wage with rising national productivity, income, and/or employment. 

Sixth, vigorous enforcement of National Labor Relations legislation is necessary to pro- 
tect the unionized status of Latinos. 

Finally, efforts to reduce employment discrimination must continue to be a national 
priority. Here, the U.S. Department of Justice should use methods, such as employment 
audits, to enforce equal opportunity laws and regulations more effectively, and combat 
the persistent discrimination confronting Latinos. 

Together, such a broad policy agenda, if adopted, would not only strengthen the path 
of upward mobility for Latinos, but would also result in a stronger national economy 
and society. 
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Abstract 

This chapter examines Latino unemployment and related issues. Alter summarizing 
the arguments that Latinos are not attaining educational or economic parity with the 
general U.S. population, even after residing in the U.S. for several generations, the 
authors address the decreasing employment opportunities for workers with low 
levels of educational attainment. The combination of these two long-term trends with 
the short-term impacts of Proposition 187 and the 1994 devaluation of the Mexican 
peso is seen as resulting in a disproportionately high Latino unemployment rate. 
The chapter also examines Latino employment discrimination, underemployment, 
and the occupations with high concentrations of Latinos, which tend to be low- 
skilled and easily vulnerable to structural economic changes. It concludes with 
recommendations that could result in improved employment opportunities for 

Latinos. 
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Introduction 

A significant segment of Latinos has not shared in the United States’ past prosperity. The 
fact that Latinos have a substantially higher unemployment rate* than the majority pop- 
ulation is part of the reason. Furthermore, the continuing difficulty that Latinos face in 
attaining higher levels of education, and the fear that the future holds the prospect of 
fewer jobs for workers with low levels of education, suggest that unemployment or even 
labor force participation may be bigger problems for Latinos in the future. 

The experience of Latinos in the United States is one of mixed economic progress. Lati- 
nos are a diverse population comprised of Mexicans, Cubans, Puerto Ricans, Central- 
South Americans, and Dominicans. Within this group, Cubans have largely integrated 
into the mainstream economy, whereas a sizeable share of Mexican Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, and Dominican Americans have not (Chapa, 1990). As the latest Census infor- 
mation indicates, Latinos in aggregate have less schooling and lower salaries than the 
national average. Among some Latino groups, particularly Mexican Americans, the fig- 
ures hint of serious skill shortages when a disproportionately youthful population 
comes of age. In other words, if current educational and occupational trends among 
the Latino population continue, today’s Latino children may become tomorrow’s 
under-skilled workforce. Such a course also has implications for the already-high Lati- 
no unemployment rate. 

After setting the context for Latino economic progress, this chapter discusses several 
aspects of Latino unemployment, including a brief review of key data and trends, as 
well as a look at some of the major Latino worker groups disproportionately experi- 
encing high unemployment. The chapter also assesses the factors associated with Lati- 
no unemployment, including the effects of Proposition 187 and the 1994 devaluation 
of the Mexican peso on the Latino workforce, and suggests that the restructuring of the 
U.S. economy has played a significant role in Latino unemployment. In addition, the 
authors review other relevant issues in the analysis of Latino unemployment trends, 
including underemployment and discrimination, and offer some recommendations 
that could result in improved employment opportunities for Latinos. 



* The unemployment rate is derived from a nationwide survey by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and reflects a measure of persons who did not have a job, but are available to work 
and have looked for work, in the month prior to the survey. 
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Latino Employment and Economic Status: The Myth of Latino Progress 

As the previous chapters in this volume describe, a combination of human capital and 
structural factors help to explain the economic status of Latinos in the U.S. They also have 
a role in the relatively high unemployment rate of the Latino workforce. Three issues are 
especially relevant: educational attainment levels, occupational distribution, and wages. 
A number of studies claim that Latinos, including Mexican Americans, the largest Lati- 
no subgroup, are closing the economic gap with the majority White population (Gre- 
bler, et al., 1970). Yet in order to claim this progress, according to Chapa, proponents 
of the assimilation paradigm must affirm three contentions. First, the educational 
attainment of Mexican Americans* must be similar to that of the White population. In 
other words, the average years that Mexican Americans attend school must be about the 
same as that of Anglo** residents of the same age. As the statistics show, this con- 
tention is currently false. 1 Chapa finds that third-generation Chicanos,*** a group 
slightly larger than first- and second-generation Mexican Americans, still have educa- 
tional attainment levels far below those of the Anglo population (Chapa, 1990). For 
example, third-generation Mexican Americans attend school for an average of 10.4 
years, whereas Anglos have an average of 12.5 years of schooling. The figures for recent 
Mexican immigrants present a bleaker picture. Many first-generation Mexican immi- 
grants have less than an eighth grade education. 2 

In addition to the concern related to years of schooling, high school dropout rates are 
substantially higher for Latinos than for non-Latinos. The data further show that immi- 
grant Latinos are especially not likely to graduate from high school. As a whole, com- 
pared to the non-Latino population, both immigrant and U.S.-born Latinos have lower 
levels of educational attainment and are disproportionately likely to leave high school 
without graduating, as Table 1 shows. 



* Almost two-thirds of Latinos are Mexican Americans - the subgroup of reference used in 
Chapa’s analysis and throughout this section of the chapter. 

** The term “Anglo” refers to non-Hispanic Whites; it is used interchangeably with “White” in 
this chapter. 

*** “Chicano” is used interchangeably with “Mexican American.” 
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Table 1 



Percent of status dropouts among 16- to 24-year-olds, 
by recentness of migration and ethnicity: November 1989 



Recentness of immigration 


Total 


Latino 


Non-Latino 


Total* 


12.5 


31.0 


10.3 


Born outside U.S. 


28.9 


43.0 


7.9 


First generation U.S. -born 


10.4 


17.3 


6.2 


Second or more generation born in U.S. 


11.2 


23.7 


10.7 



* Total includes a small number for whom recentness of migration is unknown 
Source: U.S. Dept, of Education, 1993. 



Therefore, serious gaps remain between Latinos and their White counterparts in the 
education arena. Such deficiencies play a principal role in the labor market status of 
Latino workers, and specifically, in their likelihood of unemployment. 

Second, in order to close the economic gap with the Anglo population, the distribution 
of employment among Mexican Americans should show the same cross-section as in 
the White population. That is, Mexican Americans should have a similar proportion 
of people in management, service, and low-skilled jobs, respectively, as the majority 
population. An analysis of current and past labor markets shows that this is not the 
case (see Chapter 1 for a detailed discussion of these issues). For example, Latinos are 
far less likely than other minorities (or Anglos) to fill management positions. Yet Lati- 
nos are also disproportionately placed in positions such as operator, fabricator, and 
laborer - positions which are especially likely to experience losses during times of eco- 
nomic uncertainty. 

Finally, if Mexican Americans are indeed closing the economic gap with the majority 
population, then Mexican American wages should be comparable to those of Anglos 
and other ethnic groups. Unfortunately, this final indicator also reveals that Mexican 
Americans are not progressing toward wage parity with the rest of America, which 
Chapa asserts is an indication of economic stasis. As an example, Reimers found that 
both male and female U.S. -born Mexicans’ wages in California declined in the 1980s, 

0 
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relative to U.S.-born Whites and Blacks. 3 Another sign of the increasing wage gap 
among Latinos is that, from 1970 through 1990, median income increased substantial- 
ly for White, Black, American Indian, and Asian male and female workers. In sharp 
contrast, the median income for Latinos and Latinas decreased over this period. 4 

This brief overview of educational attainment, occupational distribution, and wages 
provides the backdrop for understanding Latino unemployment, and helps to explain 
both the disadvantaged position of Latinos in the U.S. labor force and their relatively 
high unemployment rates. 

Latino Unemployment 

Notwithstanding Latinos’ relatively disadvantaged human capital profile and the chal- 
lenging structural factors at play in the current economy, the data show that Latinos are 
committed to work and are very active in the labor force. Indeed, over the past decade, 
the Latino labor force in the U.S. has doubled; currently, one in ten American workers 
is Latino. Further, Latino men have the highest labor force participation rate of all male 
worker groups. Yet, as the discussion below shows, Latinos experience disproportion- 
ate unemployment relative to other American workers. 

Data and Trends in Latino Unemployment 

A review of data since 1973, the first year that such statistics were collected for Lati- 
nos, indicates that Latinos have had higher unemployment rates than Anglos and a 
lower likelihood of being unemployed compared to African Americans. For all groups, 
unemployment peaked in 1983-1984, a response to the severe economic recession that 
the nation experienced in the year prior. By the late 1980s, unemployment for all 
groups was on a downward trend, although the gaps between the three major work 
groups persisted. In particular, African Americans continued to have the highest level 
of unemployment, followed by Latinos. 
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Figure 1 

Monthly Unemployment, 1978-1998 




In the early- to mid-1990s, unemployment rates began increasing for all worker groups 
(see Figure 1). In 1992 the national unemployment rate among Latinos was 11.5% - 
reflecting a significant rise from 1990, when 8% of Latinos were without jobs. That 
year, the Mexican American unemployment rate mirrored that of Latinos in the aggre- 
gate; 11.7% were unemployed. Although the Latino rate began to decline in the years 
that followed, the rate of decrease was not as great as that of their non-Latino counter- 
parts. By January 1995, for the first time ever, Latinos and African Americans both had 
equally high rates of unemployment. Until then almost all of the monthly measures of 
unemployment for African Americans had reflected a rate about twice as high as the 
Anglo rate. The Latino unemployment rate would typically be in the middle. In Jan- 
uary 1995, however, the gap narrowed and 10.2% of both worker groups were unem- 
ployed. By contrast, the Anglo rate was 4.9%. Moreover, in 1994, 1995, and 1996, Lati- 
nos were twice as likely as Anglos to experience unemployment; the ratio of Latino to 
Anglo unemployment was 2.06:1, 2.11:1, and 2.12:1, respectively (NCLR, October 
1997). 



By mid-1997, this ratio had once again declined slightly, but Latinos were still one-and- 
a-half times as likely to be unemployed than the labor force as a whole. That year, 7.0% 
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of all Latino men 16 years and over were unemployed; the rate for their female coun- 
terparts was 8.9%. Despite recent declines in the Latino unemployment rate, due in 
large part to their strong attachment to the labor force and a vibrant economy, there con- 
tinues to be a significant gap between their levels of unemployment and those of White 
workers. 

Latino Worker Groups and Unemployment 

Unemployment has had a differential impact on select segments of the Latino labor 
force. In particular, women and young Latinos are especially likely to experience job 
loss. Latino unemployment also varies by subgroup. 

Across all ages, Latinas are more likely than Latino men to be unemployed; in 1996, for 
instance, among workers 16 years and over, 7.9% of Latino men were unemployed, 
compared to 10.2% of Latinas. Among women workers, Latinas were twice as likely to 
be unemployed than Anglo women (10.2% vs. 4.1%) and had a slightly higher unem- 
ployment rate than Black women (9.0%) in 1996. Subgroup data show that Mexican 
American women had the highest unemployment rate (11%), while Cuban women had 
the lowest unemployment rate (8.3%) - although even this rate was twice that of Anglo 
women in 1996. 

In a study that focused principally on the economic and emotional stress that accom- 
panies job loss, Gloria Romero, Felipe Castro, and Richard Cervantes followed a group 
of Latinas who had been employed at a Starkist Tuna cannery in Wilmington, Califor- 
nia but lost their jobs (Romero, et al., 1988). The plant closed in October 1984, releas- 
ing 3,000 employees, 900 of whom were Latinas, primarily of Mexican descent. Of the 
114 women surveyed, 25% served as the heads of households, and all had been laid off 
for at least 18 months at the time of the study. The issues of primary concern for these 
women were discrimination, economic hardship, and length of unemployment. Many 
women felt that securing another job was more difficult because of their Latina status. 
Further, the women laid off from the Starkist plant were searching for new work in a 
climate in which unemployment periods tended to be significantly longer for Latinos 
and African Americans. The typical length of unemployment for Whites during this 
period was 12 weeks, whereas Latinos typically needed 16 weeks and African Ameri- 
cans 21 weeks to locate new employment. 

Another group that is disproportionately affected by unemployment is Latino youth. 
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Table 2 



Employment status of the Hispanic-origin population by age or sex, 1997 



Age and sex 


Percent 
population 
in labor force 


Percent 
population not 
in labor force 


Percent workers 
employed in 
agriculture 


Unemployment 

rate 


Men and Women 


16 years and over 


67.9% 


32.1% 


5.2% 


7.7% 


16 to 17 years 


28.9% 


71.1% 


3.1% 


27.7% 


18 to 19 years 


57.7% 


42.3% 


5.1% 


18.4% 


20 to 24 years 


76.4% 


23.6% 


5.8% 


10.3% 


25 to 54 years 


79.1% 


20.9% 


5.1% 


6.1% 


55 to 64 years 


53.8% 


46.2% 


5.2% 


6.5% 


65 years and over 


11.9% 


88.1% 


4.6% 


6.8% 


Men 


16 years and over 


80.1% 


19.9% 


7.4% 


7.0% 


16 to 17 years 


30.2% 


69.8% 


4.6% 


26.5% 


18 to 19 years 


66.3% 


33.7% 


7.2% 


17.9% 


20 to 24 years 


88.1% 


11.9% 


8.4% 


9.8% 


25 to 54 years 


91.8% 


8.2% 


7.2% 


5.2% 


55 to 64 years 


68.4% 


31.6% 


7.8% 


6.8% 


65 years and over 


17.3% 


82.7% 


6.7% 


7.2% 


Women 


16 years and over 


55.1% 


44.9% 


1.8% 


8.9% 


16 to 17 years 


27.5% 


72.5% 


1.0% 


29.2% 


18 to 19 years 


48.5% 


51.5% 


2.6% 


19.1% 


20 to 24 years 


62.3% 


37.7% 


1.2% 


11.0% 


25 to 54 years 


65.7% 


34.3% 


1.9% 


7.4% 


55 to 64 years 


40.6% 


59.4% 


1.3% 


6.1% 


65 years and over 


8.1% 


91.9% 


1.4% 


6.0% 



Source: Calculated from data presented at Bureau of Labor Statistics WWW-site 
(http://stats.bls.gov/ Table AA4). 
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Overall, Latinos are a young population. One-third are less than 18 years of age and 
almost half are under 25. Therefore, the continued rapid increase in the number of 
young Latinos, especially among those entering the labor force, might add an age com- 
ponent to higher Latino unemployment; i.e., Latino youth could have an especially 
high rate of unemployment that combines the employment problems of being Latino 
with those of being young. Table 2 shows that young Latinos do indeed have very high 
rates of unemployment. In 1997, the unemployment rate for Latino young men aged 18 
to 19 - which would include those right out of high school - was 17.9%. Even among 
those 20 to 24 years old, unemployment was high, at 9.8%. Similarly, almost one in 
five (19.1%) young Latinas aged 18 to 19 years old was unemployed. 



Table 3 

Labor force participation rates and unemployment rates of 
total population age 16 and older: native and foreign-born, 
also, Latinos by nativity, (J.S., 1990 

Labor Force Unemployment 

Participation Rates Rates 



Total Native 


65.4 


6.2 


Total Foreign 


64.3 


7.8 


Not Latino Native 


65.3 


6.0 


Not Latino Foreign 


60.9 


5.9 


Latino Native 


65.6 


10.4 


Latino Foreign 


69.7 


10.4 


Mexican Native 


67.2 


10.1 


Mexican Foreign 


69.7 


11.3 


Puerto Rican Native 


60.4 


12.4 


Puerto Rican Commonwealth 


62.5 


11.5 


Cuban Native 


70.7 


7.5 


Cuban Foreign 


63.8 


6.8 



Source: 1990 Census CP-3-3, Table 4. 
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In the context of continued, massive educational failure for Latino children and youth 
across the nation, as alluded to in the earlier section of this chapter, these figures are 
worrisome. As Table 1 above indicates, both U.S.-born and foreign-born Latinos have, 
by far, the largest proportion of adults with less than a high school education. In addi- 
tion, the recent drastic decrease in earnings and employment (Brauer and Hickok, 
1995) for high school dropouts suggests that unemployment is one of several challenges 
that Latino youth and young adults face in the labor market. 

Latino immigrants also have high unemployment levels, but these rates do not differ as 
much from those of their native-born counterparts. Table 3 shows that, in 1990 (the most 
recent year for which such data are available that allow for this comparison), both U.S.- 
born and foreign-born Latinos had the same rate of unemployment, 10.4%. Note that this 
level is indeed much higher than the 6% level of unemployment experienced by the non- 
Latino U.S.-born population. Moreover, as the table shows, 12.4% of Puerto Ricans bom 
on the U.S. mainland were unemployed - a rate higher than that of both their island-bom 
counterparts and of foreign-bom Mexicans. Similarly, foreign-bom Cubans have a slight- 
ly lower unemployment rate than U.S. -bom Cubans (6.8% vs. 7.5%). 

Factors Associated with High Unemployment 

A number of factors contribute to the high unemployment rates of Latino workers. 
From a human capital perspective, given their educational profile and relative youth- 
fulness, Latino workers are often at a disadvantage in the labor market. Specifically, 
low levels of education influence occupational placement; the employment options of 
those workers without high school diplomas or college degrees are often constrained to 
unstable industries. Additionally, young workers have not been able to accumulate 
either sufficient work experience, which limits their attractiveness to employers, or an 
employment network that would facilitate their movement in the labor force. 

A consequence of this is that Latinos are especially likely to be susceptible to job loss 
- and to face barriers to re-entry into the workforce. Overall, most Latino unemploy- 
ment, as unemployment for the population as a whole, results from job loss; few unem- 
ployed Latinos leave their jobs voluntarily. According to unpublished data from the 
March 1996 Current Population Survey 5 , the primary cause of unemployment for Lati- 
nos was job loss or completion of temporary work (48%). While only 8% of Latinos 
had left their jobs voluntarily, 11.4% of Whites and 8.6% of Blacks had left their jobs 
of their own accord (NCLR, October 1997). Johanne Boisjoly and Greg J. Duncan posit 
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that the relative youth, low skills, and low educational attainment of Latinos place 
them in peripheral industries that are more prone to job loss. Job loss data from the 
1992 recession reflect this vulnerability. 

According to Boisjoly and Duncan (1994), during the period 1987-1992, the Latino job 
loss rate was 11.8%, a percentage much greater than the 8.8% experienced by African 
Americans and 7.9% suffered by Whites. These authors studied the dynamics of Lati- 
no job retention with a spring 1990 survey of Latino workers who had worked at least 
12 months at their current jobs, had worked 1,000 hours in 1989, were not self- 
employed, and were between the ages of 25 and 59. A year after the first administra- 
tion of the survey, respondents were re-interviewed to determine whether they had 
retained their positions, or lost them for reasons like “company folded” and “laid off, 
fired.” The Boisjoly and Duncan study showed significantly higher job displacement 
and lower job retention among Latinos, with immigrants, Mexican Americans, and 
Puerto Ricans faring the worst. 

Further, the types of industries in which Latinos worked were particularly susceptible 
to the economic downturn in the early 1990s. Specifically, Latinos have worked pre- 
cisely in those industries that have suffered losses in the past two decades. According 
to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 1995 and 1996, unemployment was highest in 
construction, apparel manufacturing, and agriculture - Latinos represented approxi- 
mately 10% of construction workers, one-quarter of apparel workers, and 18% of the 
agricultural workforce in 1996. 

In the Boisjoly and Duncan study, respondents who were employed in low-skill jobs, 
construction, or extraction were the most likely to be displaced. Conversely, those with 
professional or government positions had a much lower likelihood of displacement. 

Geographic differences also affect, to some degree, the Latino unemployment rate. For 
example, the states with the highest concentration of Latinos in 1995 all had employ- 
ment declines higher than the national average in the mid-1990s. Further, Latinos in 
western states suffered far more from the 1992 recession than did their eastern U.S. 
counterparts. Another factor which has greatly affected Latino unemployment in the 
past decade is their concentration in urban areas - which have been disproportionate- 
ly affected by a loss of manufacturing jobs and the shift from this type of employment 
to service work. The study of the Wilmington Starkist plant discussed above found that 
over 80% of Latinas live in cities, where available jobs are often tied to industries that 
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are particularly susceptible to job loss. Indeed, the overall trend of deindustrialization, 
which hurts cities more than other areas, is especially damaging to jobs that employ 
Latinas. Overall, 25% of Latinas work in unstable “laborer” positions, compared to 
11% of all U.S. women. The combination of high unemployment and jobs in unstable 
sectors leads Romero, et al. to conclude that Latinas are greatly affected by fluctuations 
in labor markets. This is especially important since Latinas provide the primary 
income for at least 25% of the overall Latino population (Romero, et al., 1988). 

To be sure, youthfulness, insufficient schooling, insufficient labor market experience, 
lack of transferable skills, and residence in high unemployment areas contribute to the 
precarious position of Latinos in the workforce. These factors also exacerbate the dis- 
placement issue; Latino workers with such characteristics may have a difficult time 
regaining employment. Boisjoly and Duncan found that among native and immigrant 
populations, Latino workers had the hardest time finding work after being released 
from positions. To corroborate this further, a recent analysis of Latino unemployment 
by the National Council of La Raza found that recovery from displacement was harder 
for Latinos than for Anglos between 1993 and 1996. Latinos were less likely than Ang- 
los to be re-employed following displacement (NCLR, October 1997). 

The high Latino unemployment rate is, undoubtedly, tied to both their human capital 
characteristics and the impact of economic changes on those industries and areas in 
which Latinos tend to work and live. But two other short-term factors have influenced 
the rise of Latino unemployment during the 1990s. 

Short-Term Factors: Proposition 187* and the Peso Devaluation 

The two events that may well have had a great and sudden impact on Latino unem- 
ployment are Proposition 187 and the peso devaluation. While Proposition 187 was 
targeted against undocumented immigrants, there can be no doubt that it could have an 
impact on Latinos who are citizens or documented residents as well. New York Times 
reporter Robert Hershey observed that: 

Many Latino workers are held back by outmoded skills , job inexperience and 
weaker educational credentials . But these days they are also finding themselves 



* As described by the National Immigration Forum, Proposition 187, which California voters 
passed in 1994, sought to obligate public agencies, such as schools, health care facilities, and 
social service providers, to determine the immigration status of those they serve, deny services 
to those they suspect are undocumented, and report them to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 
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increasingly subject to intense suspicion, resentment and, in many cases, outright 
discrimination. (Hershey, 1995, p. C-1) 

He goes on to quote Juan Vargas, Deputy Mayor of San Diego: 

There's no doubt that discrimination has increased against Latinos. Proposition 
187 has created almost a crisis in the Latino community It has employers 
panicked. (Hershey, 1995, p. C-6) 

While Proposition 187 was aimed at health care, social services, education, and law 
enforcement, its effects have been far-reaching, as the quote above suggests. After the 
passage of this measure, discrimination against Latinos was manifested in many ways. 
Latinos were insulted, assaulted, physically attacked, pelted with rocks, illegally 
refused service, and denied employment opportunities. 6 The proposition resulted in a 
more hostile climate for Latinos in California, and this has almost certainly had a 
negative impact on Latino employment opportunities in the state, since the measure 
intended to target anyone who is “reasonably suspected” of violating federal immigra- 
tion laws. Moreover, the potential discrimination stemming from Proposition 187 
builds on the anti-immigrant and anti-Latino effects of the 1986 “employer sanctions” 
immigration law. 7 Given that California has almost one-third of the Latino population 
in the U.S., the state proposition could easily have had a national impact on the 
overall status of Latinos. In addition, other states have considered adoption of similar 
initiatives. 

The impact of the peso devaluation on Latino unemployment could also have an imme- 
diate, localized effect that could conceivably be reflected in the national statistics, 
especially in areas with high Latino concentration. With the formalization of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) and an over-valued peso , Mexico went on a 
sustained shopping spree in the U.S., particularly in Texas border cities. The popula- 
tion and the labor force in many of these cities are predominantly Latino. The peso 
devaluation stopped the spree overnight. The headline, “Peso’s drop hurts South Texas 
business,” considered along with the predominantly Latino demographic composition 
of South Texas, can point directly to another factor leading to increased Latino unem- 
ployment locally and nationally. The immediate employment impacts of the peso 
devaluation can be seen in the fact that unemployment along the Texas border 
increased from December 1994 to January 1995. In Brownsville, unemployment went 
up from 12.8% to 14.7% in January 1995 and rose to 16.8% in June of that year. El Paso 
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unemployment went from 8.3% in December 1994 to 10.8% in June 1995. In Laredo, 
where trade with Mexico is the major part of the economy, unemployment jumped from 
8.8% in December 1994 to 12.0% in January 1995 and increased to 18.0% by June 1995. 
During the same period, unemployment in Dallas and Houston increased and 
decreased slightly from month to month. 8 

A number of short-term factors have clearly affected Latino unemployment. The 
remaining question is how much of this convergence reflects the long-term trends that 
are reshaping the U.S. economy, including the fact that workers with low skills and 
educational levels have had decreasing wages and diminishing opportunities for 
employment since the mid-1970s. The future employment prospects of workers with 
low levels of education are even bleaker than those of the recent past. 

Long-Term Factors in the Restructuring in the U.S. Economy 

While there is widespread consensus on the characteristics of the major changes in the 
U.S. economy, there is an extensive debate on the reasons or causes for this economic 
restructuring. The relevant economic literature lists a number of possible causes of the 
economic losses. Among these are increased international trade, technological change, 
widespread computerization, industrial decline, increased immigration, increased 
inconsistency in the quality of education, skill restructuring, use of computers, and the 
decreasing influence of unions, labor laws, and other wage-setting institutions. 

The connection between economic restructuring and the decreasing quantity and qual- 
ity of jobs available to Latinos can be found in the type of jobs that were lost as U.S. 
corporations restructured themselves to compete in a global economy. The biggest and 
earliest job losses occurred in manufacturing. The higher the pay, the more likely the 
job would be exported. Before restructuring, many Americans - including Latinos - 
with relatively low levels of education could support themselves and their families 
with high-wage manufacturing jobs. In the late 1970s, Latino workers were highly con- 
centrated in manufacturing jobs (Chapa 1990). The globalization of these jobs former- 
ly based in the U.S. greatly decreased the number and wages of jobs available to all 
workers who had a high school education or less. 10 DeFreitas’ research (1991) confirms 
that deindustrialization and the dramatic shift away from manufacturing industries is 
a major cause of high rates of Puerto Rican unemployment. 

These deeper structural trends occurring in the U.S. economy have meant that workers 
with low levels of education have a much harder time finding jobs that pay well; fur- 
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ther, when the economy is not booming, they will have a harder time finding jobs at all. 
At this writing, the U.S. economy has just recorded its longest period of growth ever 
and unemployment rates for all groups, including Latinos, are at historic lows. How- 
ever, when a recession occurs, recent experience (see the Boisjoly and Duncan discus- 
sion above) supports the contention that low-skilled workers with low levels of educa- 
tion will be those most likely to lose their jobs. More and more, the workers who fit 
this description are Latinos. That Latino unemployment rates are more sensitive to 
changing economic conditions, like economic recessions and layoffs, than Anglo 
unemployment rates is also supported by DeFreitas’ analysis which shows that Latino 
unemployment rises rapidly during recessions and decreases rapidly during recover- 
ies. 

It is clear from the literature that there is no one factor that will explain all of the 
economic changes in all of the sectors over the post-boom period. It is also clear that 
whether they are a cause or a consequence, all of these factors are implicated in the 
increased internationalization of the U.S. economy and the decreased opportunities - 
and increased unemployment - for Latinos with low levels of education. 



Discrimination 

Another issue that merits attention in the discussion of the employment status of Lati- 
nos and their high unemployment rate is discrimination, which is undoubtedly a 
factor in the earnings and employment disparities experienced by minorities relative to 
Whites. Genevieve Kenney and Douglas A. Wissoker designed a study to map the types 
of discrimination faced by young Latino job-seekers in several parts of the country 
(Kenney and Wissoker, 1994). Over 350 “audits” were executed to help ascertain the 
rate of successful job application, interview callback, and job offers among young 
Latino men. Latino auditors, who had to be fluent in English and Spanish, physically 
identifiable as Latino, and with a Spanish surname, were paired with Anglo auditors 
of similar educational background. For some auditors, educational background and 
work history were fabricated to match the requirements for the jobs sought. Auditors 
then applied for jobs, and reported the results to Kenney and Wissoker. 

Not surprisingly, Anglo job applicants had higher success rates in every category of the 
employment search. For example, Anglos had a 95% success rate in filing job appli- 
cations, whereas Latinos successfully submitted applications 91% of the time. At the 
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interview stage, Anglos were 30% more likely than Latinos to receive interviews. 
Finally, Latinos had a job offer rate 52% lower than that of Anglos, perhaps revealing 
that official discrimination (i.e., restrictions upon filing an application) gives way to 
more subtle discrimination in the final steps of job application. A similar trend 
involved the geographic placement of job offers. Anglos were much more likely to be 
offered positions in high-income areas, possibly revealing a client “taste” for Anglo 
employees. Small, local companies were especially likely to hire Anglos. Kenney and 
Wissoker stress that small companies often operate outside of the non-discrimination 
guidelines followed by larger firms. The differential treatment experienced by Latino 
job applicants, argue Kenney and Wissoker, indicates that discrimination is still a pow- 
erful force in minority labor market participation. 

Various theories of labor market discrimination exist, many of which focus on the 
“taste” of employers and clients for employees of certain ethnic/racial groups (Hirsch 
and Schumacher, 1992). Under what is known as the “taste model,” employers, due to 
discriminatory preferences, will pay higher wages to employ Anglos. Among employ- 
ees, the taste model posits that some majority-population workers will demand higher 
wages to work in a primarily minority labor market. Other models, such as the statis- 
tical discrimination model, explore other facets of workforce discrimination. Under 
statistical discrimination, employers use statistics covering items like educational 
attainment and household income to make generalizations about the employability of 
minorities. Similar to statistical discrimination is “quality sorting,” a process wherein 
racial stereotypes are used to allocate employment. Finally, “racial crowding” is a term 
relating to the concentration of minorities in low-skill, low-paying jobs. Among these 
models, Hirsch and Schumacher maintain that no evidence exists for taste or statistical 
discrimination, but that quality sorting, racial crowding, and language discrimination 
are applied to the minority population. 

Given that these studies on the impact of employment discrimination on Latino work- 
ers were focused on job seekers, there is a connection to the role that such bias plays 
in maintaining a higher-than-average Latino unemployment rate. 



Latino Underemployment 

Unemployment is a vexing and widely studied subject. A problem that is equally dis- 
turbing, yet receives much less attention, is underemployment. For example, the fact that 
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the Mexican American population in the United States is disproportionately represented 
among the ranks of the unemployed is widely accepted. Unemployment rates one-and-a- 
half to two times greater than that of the Anglo population are alarming, but they mask the 
number of individuals who are discouraged, working part-time involuntarily, employed 
intermittently, or working full-time, yet still earning wages below the poverty line. 

Discouraged workers, according to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, are those who 
simply “give up” looking for a job, in part because they do not believe their prospects 
are bright. Many have searched extensively for a job but cannot find one (De Anda, 
1994). Typically, these potential workers are not counted among the unemployed. 
Similarly, those involuntarily working part-time would like to get work with longer 
hours, but often cannot find it. Intermittent workers, those who work on short-term 
projects that have a high turnover rate, are also frustrated in their search for stable 
employment. For intermittent workers, the challenge is even greater, since they are 
sometimes seen as indolent or unreliable because of the short tenure of their work. 
Lastly, the working poor have perhaps the worst situation. They have obtained full- 
time employment, but cannot win a wage high enough to bring themselves and their 
families above the poverty line. Together, these groups form what DeAnda calls the 
“underemployed.” 

DeAnda studied the incidence of underemployment among Latinos using the Labor 
Utilization Framework (LUF) created by Clogg, et al. The LUF measures the “quantity 
and quality” of employment by rating measures such as hours worked and wages. All 
of the individuals included in DeAnda’s study worked at least 35 hours per week and 
held a job commensurate with their level of education. These guidelines were 
included to ensure that the study was tracking people who had full-time labor market 
participation. After applying the LUF index to the labor participation of Mexican 
Americans, DeAnda found that 47.3% of Mexican American women and 42% of 
Mexican American men were underemployed. These rates are near double that of the 
Anglo male population and more than 1.5 times that of the Anglo female population. 
Mexican Americans fare especially poorly in two subcategories of underemployment. 
The rate of Mexican American men who work part-time involuntarily is 1.5 times that 
of Anglo men. The rate of involuntary part-time work for Latinas is even greater, at 1.8 
times the Anglo female rate. Overall, Latinos are overrepresented among the working 
poor. The number of working poor Latino men is more than twice the number of work- 
ing poor Anglo men. 
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The distribution of underemployment among the Latino population is influenced by 
age. Within the 16-24 age bracket, two-thirds of Latinas and 61% of Latino men are 
underemployed. The Anglo population in this age bracket experiences 50% underem- 
ployment. DeAnda suggests a combination of factors to explain the disproportionate 
underemployment suffered by young Latinos. Influences such as low educational 
attainment and employment in low-skill periphery industries place young Latinos at a 
substantial risk of underemployment. Latino youth, however, are not the only age 
group at risk of underemployment. DeAnda found that Latino men aged 35-54 - who 
represent a significant share of workers in their prime employment age and who are 
heads of households - were 2.4 times as likely to be underemployed as their Anglo 
counterparts. 

Deficiencies in education, according to DeAnda, also explain the high incidence of 
underemployment among Latinos. High school graduation, for example, pays divi- 
dends to Latino workers. Almost half (49.9%) of Mexican American men who failed to 
graduate from high school experienced underemployment, compared to slightly more 
than one-third (36.9%) of those who gain a high school diploma. The difference is even 
greater among Latinas. Latinas without a high school diploma encounter underem- 
ployment at a rate of 60.2%, whereas those with a diploma experience underemploy- 
ment at a rate of 44.7%. Generally, as the level of education among Mexican American 
workers increases, their likelihood of being included among the ranks of the underem- 
ployed decreases. 

As in wages, employment, and unemployment, the type of work pursued by Latinos 
influences their rate of underemployment. In the peripheral sector that DeAnda out- 
lines, the rate of Mexican American underemployment is 14.5%, whereas the rate for 
Anglos is 8%. 

DeAnda concludes that traditional reliance on unemployment figures alone threatens 
to obscure the problem of underemployment. Unemployment, by DeAnda’s calcula- 
tion, represents only one-third of total underemployment among Mexican Americans. 
As the magnitude of DeAnda’s numbers suggest, underemployment is a serious prob- 
lem for the Latino population in the U.S., especially among Mexican Americans. With- 
in the Mexican American population, young people and women suffer the most. 

Another factor that plays a large role in explaining employment outcomes for some 
Latinos is the period during which those who are immigrants arrived in the U.S. 
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Recent Mexican immigrants, for example, typically earn 20-25% less than earlier gen- 
erations. At the same time, even those who arrived up to 15 years before the current 
wave of Latino immigrants have yet to enjoy the benefits of economic assimilation. 
Borjas maintains that assimilation does not pay adequate dividends in the first 15 years 
of residence in the U.S., but may do so afterwards. The immigrant experience also 
heavily influences the employment path of new U.S. residents. According to Borjas, 
“political refugees” often face an initial labor market disadvantage. Similarly, the 
refugee experience often favors the types of human capital enhancement that immi- 
grants seek, thereby influencing their labor force participation (Borjas, 1981). 

The combination of high unemployment and underemployment undermines the strong 
attachment of Latinos to the labor force. It also greatly affects their overall economic 
progress. In particular, education levels and poor occupational placement need to be 
improved. Such issues are especially critical to address in the context of globalization, 
economic competitiveness, the changing demographics of the U.S. workforce, and the 
increasing influence of Latino workers. 



Future Prospects for Low-Skilled Workers 

The Hudson’s Institute’s report, Workforce 2000, created a stir by asking if the future 
U.S. workforce would have the skills necessary to be economically competitive. The 
authors argued that the following trends would have a great impact on America’s eco- 
nomic future: 1) the continuing growth of service employment and continuing decline 
in manufacturing; 2) an increasing demand for more-highly-educated workers; 3) a larg- 
er share of future labor force entrants who are women and minorities as the population 
ages; 4) inadequate child care and other support systems, which limit the potential pro- 
ductivity of women; and 5) ineffective educational institutions, which limit the poten- 
tial productivity of minorities. One major possible consequence of the interaction of 
these trends is a future shortage of well-educated workers in comparison to the require- 
ments of newly-created jobs (Johnston and Packer, 1987). 

How do these considerations apply to future employment opportunities for Latinos? 
To get a sense of this, Table 4 shows that Latinos are concentrated in occupations 
requiring low levels of skills and severely underrepresented in managerial and profes- 
sional occupations. The table also shows the average language, math, and total skill 
rating scores used in the Hudson Institute reports. These ratings are based on the 
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Table 4 



Latinos as a percentage of employees in occupational categories 
and the skill ratings associated with those categories, 1997 





Latinos as % 
of occupational 
category 


Language 

Skill 

Rating 


Math 

Skill 

Rating 


Total 

Skill 

Rating 


Manager or Administrator 

Officials and administrators 
Management-related occupations 


5.2% 


4.4 


4.2 


8.6 


Professional or Technical 

Other technicians 
Health technicians 


5.9% 


4.0 


3.9 


7.9 


Sales 
Cashiers 
Sales workers 
Sales supervisors 


7.7% 


3.6 


3.3 


6.9 


Clerical 

Secretaries and typists 
Administrative support 
Office machine operators 


8.6% 


2.9 


2.7 


5.6 


Protective services 

Police, sheriffs and corrections 
Firefighters 

Guards, excluding crossing guards 


13.8% 


4.0 


3.2 


7.2 


Service workers 

Cleaning and building services 

Food preparation 

Health service occupations 


14.9% 


2.6 


2.2 


4.8 


Craft workers 

Carpenters, electricians 
Equipment repairers 
Vehicle mechanics 


12.2% 


2.9 


2.8 


5.7 


Operators and laborers 

Bus drivers 
Truck drivers 
Construction laborers 


15.6% 


1.6 


1.5 


3.1 


Agricultural & related 


22.8% 


- 


- 


- 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE 

(excluding Agriculture) 


100% 


2.8 


2.6 


5.4 



Source: Latino percentages calculated from data presented on Bureau of Labor Statistics 
website (http://stats.bls.gov/ Table AAll). Skill ratings from Civil Service 2000, pp. 11-15. 
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General Education Development Score used by the U.S. Department of Labor to mea- 
sure math, language, and reasoning skills on a scale from one through six. A job with 
a math rating of six, the top score, would require the ability to use calculus, econo- 
metrics, or other highly-developed mathematical abilities. A job at the bottom of the 
scale would have a score of one and only require the ability to add and subtract two- 
digit numbers. The opposite extremes of the language scale also reflect large differ- 
ences in ability. Jobs with high language skill scores require employees with the abil- 
ity to read and write scientific, technical, financial, or legal publications and docu- 
ments. Occupations with the lowest language skill ratings require the ability to read or 
deliver simple messages, follow oral instructions, fill out forms, etc. In Table 4, typi- 
cal job titles are listed below each category in order to give a sense of what types of jobs 
are covered by these categories. In sum, Table 4 shows that Latinos are concentrated 
in jobs that have relatively low skill ratings and low educational levels. If the econo- 
my is requiring an increasing supply of highly-trained and skilled workers, does this 
mean that the skill requirements of all jobs will likewise increase? 

Some of the apparent differences between the projected supply and demand for 
highly-educated workers in the future workforce come from comparing the needs of 
jobs with the fastest growth rates to current levels of educational attainment. Even if 
many or most of the newly-created jobs of the future will indeed require highly- 
educated workers, this does not mean that many or most of all jobs will have such 
requirements. Even though many new jobs, including those in state and local govern- 
ment, for example, do require highly-educated workers, the foreseeable future includes 
a need for the services of many nonprofessional and paraprofessional state employees. 
Even if there were a steady trend that acted to increase the proportion of professionals 
and to decrease the proportion of nonprofessionals in state and local government, it 
would take a long time for such a trend to reduce the 79% share of nonprofessional 
state-local employees to an insignificant figure. 

The report of the National Center on Education and the Economy, America's Choice: 
High Skills or Low Wages, provides a very helpful complement to Workforce 2000. The 
fact that the new jobs created by economic growth and change generally do require 
higher educational levels, as Workforce 2000 indicates, does not mean that the skill 
requirements for existing jobs are increasing. The authors of America's Choice argue 
that these new jobs stand on the stable strata of the large majority of jobs with low for- 
mal educational requirements and no indication of a demand for change. In their 
analysis, America’s workforce is composed of three groups of approximately similar 
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sizes. The first consists of jobs that require no more than an eighth-grade-level com- 
petency in math and language, the requisite physical ability to do the work, and an 
agreeable personality. The service workers and operatives and laborers listed in Table 
4 are examples of this group. The second workforce group is comprised of jobs that 
require specialized training beyond basic literacy and numeracy, but not a four-year 
college degree. Many of the clerical and craft occupations from Table 4 are examples 
of these jobs. The third category encompasses the occupations that do require college 
degrees and thus are not of direct concern here. The skill shortage, which was identi- 
fied in America's Choice , consisted of shortages or deficiencies in interpersonal skills, 
reliability, communications ability, and other work-related attitudes and manners 
(National Center on Education and the Economy, 1990). America's Choice emphasizes 
that our present and future workforce needs good training, but it does not need a work- 
force exclusively composed of Ph.D.s or other very highly-trained workers. A large 
proportion of jobs in the future will require workers with basic cognitive and work 
skills. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

This chapter earlier presented evidence that suggested that employment opportunities 
for Latinos with low skill and educational levels are diminishing. While the evidence 
is far from conclusive, this may indeed be true. However, even if it is, the weight of the 
arguments presented in America’s Choice is that there are still many low-skill jobs 
available. The increases in Latino unemployment discussed earlier may simply have 
been the temporary consequence of two simultaneous shocks to those economic sectors 
which are heavily Latino. However, it is also possible that the decrease of Latino unem- 
ployment compared to Black unemployment since 1995 may also be a temporary con- 
sequence of our current economic boom. The true test of a possible convergence will 
be how similar the rates are during the next national recession. Furthermore, even if 
Latino rates never again become as high as those experienced by African Americans, 
the goal of any policy must be to make them as low as possible. 

A large proportion of jobs in the future will require workers with basic cognitive and 
work skills. There are two great problems in our public high schools. One is the 
extremely high rate at which Latinos drop out. The other is the schools’ failure to pro- 
vide high school students and graduates with an institutionalized connection with 
employers. One approach that is more consistent with the thinking presented in Amer- 
ica’s Choice is to make high school course work more “relevant” to employers. Anoth- 
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er one of the key points of America's Choice is that education should be available over 
the life course. For instance, the authors of America's Choice call for a flexible educa- 
tion structure that imparts basic workforce skills to all students at a very early age, and 
then permits every individual to tailor the combination of education and work experi- 
ence that would meet his or her needs and abilities (The National Center on Education 
and the Economy, 1990). In this sense, American students would not have to choose 
between finishing high school or never holding an adequate job. 

As national wage and employment data continue to show, Latinos are not progressing 
rapidly toward economic parity with the majority Anglo population. The average 
wages earned by Latinos are well under those of the non-Latino population, and the 
occupational distribution for Latinos is skewed toward positions that require few skills 
and offer few opportunities for advancement. Further, even though Latinos often occu- 
py well-paying blue-collar positions, such as carpenter or builder, these jobs are often 
subject to market fluctuations. Unemployment is thus an added barrier to adequate 
Latino labor market participation and success. Yet unemployment figures alone often 
mask the equally disturbing problem of underemployment. Many Latinos are unable 
to locate positions that offer them dependable, full-time work. 

The troublesome portrait of Latino labor market participation revealed by labor statis- 
tics can be explained in a variety of ways. Human capital theory, which attaches mon- 
etary values to knowledge and skills, explains wage inequity through measures like 
educational attainment. The lower educational attainment of Latinos would, therefore, 
explain their lower wages and occupational status. Other theories, however, focus on 
the labor market barriers that Latinos face. Segmented labor market theory, for exam- 
ple, maintains that numerous individual labor markets exist, each with a distinct set of 
wages and occupations. The simplest form of segmented labor market theory posits 
that two unequal markets exist. In dual labor market theory, the first market sector is 
characterized by high-skill, high-paying positions that have good prospects for 
advancement. The second sector, conversely, is characterized by low-skill, low-paying 
positions that have very limited prospects for career growth. Both of these theories are 
valuable in assessing the labor market participation of Latinos, yet neither fully 
explains the employment experiences of the Latino population. In order to get a com- 
prehensive picture of the workforce participation of Latinos, social factors must be con- 
sidered. 



“Concentration” is a term that refers to communities that are densely populated with 
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minority populations. Most Latinos in the U.S. live in such communities, thus the 
employment dynamics that result from concentration are important to understand in 
the consideration of Latino labor market inclusion. Overall, the effects of minority con- 
centration are disputed. Some scholars maintain that Latinos can take advantage of 
minority business and social contacts in such communities. Others, however, point to 
the sometimes discriminatory structures that exist in labor markets where most work- 
ers are minorities. Indeed, discrimination is another social factor that shapes Latino 
employment. Lower wages, a skewed occupational distribution, and high unemploy- 
ment can in part be attributed to the discriminatory practices of employers. Discrimi- 
nation is especially strong in determining the labor market outcomes of Latino immi- 
grants, individuals who often lack the social and linguistic ties to the United States 
necessary for career advancement. 

The experiences of Latinos once they enter the workforce are strong determinants of 
their ultimate occupational attainment. However, education plays a strong role in 
channeling Latino workers before they enter the adult work force. High dropout rates, 
low enrollment in institutions of higher education, and limited transfers from commu- 
nity to four-year colleges limit the career potential of Latino students, and often rele- 
gate them to lower-skilled and lower-paying positions. 

There seem to be large and effective factions active in American politics today which 
work to exclude Latinos from full participation in the U.S. economy and the means of 
obtaining prosperity. This is particularly true in California. Recent initiatives, court 
cases, and laws are likely to restrict further Latino rights with an evident vengeance. 
The first of these is California’s Proposition 187, passed in 1994, which intends to deny 
government services to undocumented immigrants. While Proposition 187 was target- 
ed against undocumented immigrants, there can be no doubt that it has implications 
for Latinos who are citizens or legal residents. The startling increase in Latino unem- 
ployment, to equal the African American rate, followed by a few months the ratifica- 
tion of Proposition 187. 

California has also led the way in obstructing access to higher education for Latinos 
and other minorities. This occurred first in the decision of the University of California 
Regents to end their affirmative action programs, followed by the passage of Proposi- 
tion 209, which ended affirmative action programs in all state institutions. Finally, the 
very recent passage of Proposition 227 - which would replace today’s range of bilin- 
gual programs with a one-year immersion in English instruction for those with limited 
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proficiency - will very likely result in decreasing educational opportunities for almost 
one-third of all Latinos in the U.S.. 

These initiatives and continued discrimination against Latinos would be unwelcome 
news in any context. However, they are especially tragic given that, even with the 
enhanced opportunities offered by affirmative action, Latinos - including those who 
have been in this country for many generations - are not attaining educational, eco- 
nomic, or occupational parity with Anglos. Any movement to share prosperity with 
Latinos has to begin by countering these and other efforts to relegate Latinos to the bot- 
tom of the economy and society. Specifically, strategies should be pursued to: 

1. Lower the Latino Unemployment Rate: Latinos are disproportionately represent- 
ed in industries like construction and assembly that are prone to high unemploy- 
ment rates. Perennial unemployment not only hurts the earning potential of Lati- 
no workers, but also can lead to problems of long-term underemployment. While 
Latino unemployment cannot solely be addressed by public policy, strategies that 
aim to diversify the Latino workforce, such as workforce development programs 
and assistance to reintegrate displaced workers into the labor force, can help cre- 
ate a buffer against the market forces that have traditionally steered Latino eco- 
nomic participation. 

2. Study the Issue of Latino Underemployment: Underemployment appears to be a 
significant characteristic of the Latino employment picture. Yet, not enough is 
known regarding the degree to which underemployment is rising or falling, or the 
effects the nation’s continued economic restructuring has on underemployed Lati- 
nos. Furthermore, the socioeconomic consequences of underemployment on Lati- 
no economic progress should be examined and addressed. 

3. Reinforce Affirmative Action Programs in the Workplace: The American work- 
force has a dearth of Latino managers, and the overall occupational distribution of 
Latino workers accounts for their disproportionate propensity to be affected by 
economic shifts. A variety of explanations accounts for the inability of Latinos to 
reach the highest levels of occupational status. One of the most compelling is that 
Latinos are discriminated against in their efforts to seek a variety of jobs, and to 
climb corporate and other workforce ladders to management or economically sta- 
ble and promising positions. Additionally, employment discrimination appears to 
play a role in the unemployment rate of Latinos. Moreover, the absence of Latinos 
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in such positions reinforces the hopelessness of those who have high economic 
aspirations, yet are faced with limited employment prospects. 

4. Strengthen the School-to-Work Transition of Latino Youth: Young Latino job-seek- 
ers have weaker employment networks than their non-Latino counterparts, a fact 
that influences the high youth unemployment rate among Latinos. Better School- 
to-Work programs could help find stable, well-paying jobs for Latinos who are not 
bound for college. Further, such programs could help to reallocate workers into 
positions less prone to labor market fluctuations. 

5. Support Existing, Effective Workforce Development Programs: Like their young 
counterparts, many adult Latinos benefit from programs that provide them with 
marketable job skills. Some programs even link workers with existing jobs to guar- 
antee employment to all individuals who enroll. Such efforts should be made 
available to those geographic areas with high concentrations of Latino workers. 

6. Support Programs that Meet the Specific Language Needs of Different Latino Pop- 
ulations: English proficiency often determines the labor market outcomes of Lati- 
nos. Most native-born Latinos are English-proficient, yet many of their immigrant 
counterparts are not. Immigrants who lack strong English skills are often relegat- 
ed to low-status jobs with little hope of advancement - and vulnerability to unem- 
ployment. Language programs that concentrate on the needs of adult immigrants 
as well as of children would improve the human capital characteristics - and 
employment options - of Latino workers. 

7. Expand Existing Programs to Bolster Latino Business Enterprise: Government 
policies concerning the awarding of contracts to minority-owned businesses 
should be fostered, especially since Latino entrepreneurs are isolated in a few 
industries. Expansion into traditionally non-Latino industries, like banking and 
real estate, should provide a wider base of support for Latino entrepreneurial ven- 
tures. Such efforts would expand the labor market alternatives of Latino workers, 
and allow for the creation of jobs for Latino and other workers with limited 
prospects in the workforce. 
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NOTES 

1. Chapa concentrates his analysis on third-generation Mexican Americans because, while the participa- 
tion of Mexican immigrants in the U.S. economy has been widely studied, the fate of Chicanos often 
receives less attention from scholars. 

2. Assimilationists would argue that the higher educational attainment figure proves that Mexican Amer- 
icans benefit through residence in the United States. Chapa rejects this argument by reinforcing the 
idea that the demographic profile of immigrants can change over time. The fact that current Mexican 
immigrants have a lower educational attainment level than long-term U.S. residents does not necessar- 
ily prove that long-term residents have improved their schooling. In order to bolster this argument, 
Chapa turns to statistics on Asian American immigrants. Asian Americans, sometimes mistakenly por- 
trayed as an immigrant group without hardship, actually experienced a relative drop in the education- 
al attainment of third-generation American residents. That is, recent Asian American immigrants have 
a higher level of educational attainment than their long-term American counterparts. Chapa argues that 
this is not a reflection of the decline in Asian American assimilation, but rather of the changing profile 
in Asian immigration to the United States. 

3. Reimers, Cordelia W., “Caught in the Widening Skill Differential: Native-Born Mexican American 
Wages in California in the 1980s,” Hunter College, Department of Economics, December 1993, Revised 
June 1994. 

4. Harrison, Roderick and Claudette Bennett in Reynolds Farley (ed.), State of the Union: America in the 
1990s, Vol.l: Economic Trends, Russell Sage: New York, 1995. 

5. Cited in National Council of La Raza, “Unemployment Issue Brief,” Washington, DC: 1996. 

6. National Immigration Forum, Fax Memorandum, “Proposition 187 - Update of Abuses in California, 
Status of Lawsuits, Developments Around the Country,” February 17, 1985. 

7. As the General Accounting Office documented in 1990, 10% of 4.6 million employers surveyed 
admitted to one or more acts of national origin discrimination, in part because they feared hiring 
undocumented immigrants. Additionally, 52% more job offers, in matched pair testing, went to those 
applicants who did not look or sound “foreign.” 

8. Data extracted from Bureau of Labor Statistics web-site ftp://ftp.bls.gov/pub/time. series/la/la_data- 
51. Texas. 

9. A review of this literature and analysis of the relative importance of these factors can be found in Grubb, 
Norton W. and Robert Wilson, “Trends in Wages and Salary Inequality, 1967-1988,” Monthly Labor 
Review, September, 1993, vol. 115, No. 6, p. 23; Howell, David R. and Susan S. Weiler, “Trends in Com- 
puterization, Skill Composition and Low Earnings: Implications for Education and Training Policy,” 
paper presented at the Association for Public Policy Analysis and Management Meetings, Chicago, IL, 
October 1994; Lawrence, Robert Z., “U.S. Wage Trends in the 1980s: the Role of International Factors,” 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York Economic Policy Review, January, Vol.l, No. 1, p. 18, 1995; and 
Brauer, David A. and Susan Hickok, “Explaining the Growing Inequality Across Skill Levels,” Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York Economic Policy Review, January, Vol.l, No.l, p. 65, 1995. 

10. For details on the direct connection between the loss of manufacturing jobs and decreased opportuni- 
ties for Latino workers, see Morales, Rebecca and Frank Bonilla (eds.), Latinos in a Changing U.S. 
Economy, Comparative Perspectives on Growing Inequality, Newbury Park, CA: Sage Publications, 
1993. 
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Abstract 

This chapter examines three questions occasioned by the recent influx, from Latin 
America and the Caribbean, of immigrants with low levels of educational attainment. 
First, how do they compare with native-born Hispanics in terms of key socioeco- 
nomic indicators? Second, will the low levels of educational attainment of these 
recent arrivals prevent them from thriving in their new country? Third, do they 
undercut the employment and wages of native-born workers? I He address the first 
question in a statistical profile of the socioeconomic status of Hispanic immigrants, 
noting that they have high rates of employment and an incidence of poverty that is 
not markedly different from that of native-born Hispanics. With regard to the sec- 
ond question, a marked gap between entry wages of immigrants and the wages of 
non-Hispanic Whites is cause for concern, but we reject the contention that recent 
immigrants are destined to remain at the bottom of the socioeconomic ladder. 
Although there is no dearth of research addressing the third question, findings con- 
cerning key issues are often contradictory. We find little evidence that low-skill 
immigrants are a major source of the economic problems of native workers. We 
conclude with a set of policy recommendations to address the labor market prob- 
lems of both native and immigrant workers. 
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I. Overview 

Approaching the record set at the turn of this century, the United States has admitted 
almost 13 million immigrants over the past 15 years. In contrast to the early 1900s, 
when most immigrants came from Europe, a large component of recent immigrants 
have come from Latin America and the Caribbean. In fact, Latinos accounted for 
approximately one of every three immigrants between 1980 and 1995. A heterogeneous 
population, Latino immigrants represent many nationalities, including Mexicans, 
Cubans, persons from 15 Central and South American countries, Spain, and the 
Dominican Republic. With three million immigrants over the past 15 years, Mexico has 
been the single largest source of immigration. For the same time period, there was a 
combined total of 1.5 million immigrants from Central and South America, and 470,000 
from the Dominican Republic, a dramatic increase for both from previous decades. 
Cuban immigration has averaged a relatively small, but steady, stream of approximate- 
ly 14,000 persons per year since 1980. 

As the tabulation below indicates, six states accounted for approximately two of every 
five immigrants in the nation in 1990: 



Table 1 

Percent distribution 
of immigrants by state, 1990 


State 


Percent of Nation’s 
Immigrants (%) 


California 


12 


New York 


7 


Texas 


7 


Florida 


5 


New Jersey 


3 


Illinois 


5 


Other states 


61 


Source: National 


Research Council (1997:59), 


derived from U.S. Bureau of the Census (1993a). 
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As will be noted below, Latino immigrants are particularly concentrated in California, 
Texas, New York, Florida, and Illinois. In contrast, New Jersey’s immigrant population 
is more diversified (Espenshade, 1997). 

The objective of this chapter is to profile the socioeconomic status of Hispanic immi- 
grants nationwide and in key states, with a particular emphasis on their education, 
employment, and poverty status. We use data from the 1990 Census to address the 
question, “How much of Hispanic poverty did immigration explain in the 1980s?” 
This is followed by a section addressing specific major debates concerning immigrants 
in the workforce. 

Our focus on poverty updates an earlier analysis by Valenzuela (1991), who mobilized 
evidence from the 1970 and 1980 Censuses that the relatively high incidence of pover- 
ty among Hispanics cannot be solely attributed to immigrants. We disaggregate persons 
by nativity in order to determine the extent to which poverty and other indicators of 
economic problems continue to characterize persons bom in the U.S. as well as those 
born abroad. In addition, we examine the contention that immigrants are “destined for 
the bottom of the socioeconomic ladder” (see Jensen, 1991 for a critique); and that they 
negatively affect socioeconomic indicators for Hispanics overall (downgrading the 
socioeconomic levels of earlier, established Hispanic immigrant groups and perhaps 
reinforcing negative public perceptions and stereotypes of all Hispanic immigrants and 
Hispanics in general). 

By combining our findings for 1990 with those of Valenzuela, we show that the “eth- 
nic gap” - the ratio of Hispanic immigrant to non-Hispanic White poverty rates - has 
edged up over the past two decades. We also find that the gap has widened between 
native-born Hispanics and non-Hispanics as well In fact, the incidence of poverty 
among immigrants does not explain why the average poverty rate for Hispanics is high. 
As will become clear, our findings for 1990 complement earlier patterns documented 
by Valenzuela, NCLR (1989), and Chapa and Jahn (1993). Subsequently, we critically 
assess existing literature concerning the socioeconomic fate of recent immigrants and 
immigration’s effects on jobs and wages. 

Because a large number of persons emigrated from the Dominican Republic and Cen- 
tral and South American countries during the 1980-90 decade, we are able to examine 
national origin groups in some detail for the nation as a whole and for five large states. 
As illustrated below, these indicators vary greatly across the states. Analyses which 
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Table 2 






The distribution of immigrants for the total United States by Hispanic origin, 1990 




United States, total 




Total 


Percent 


Arrived 
1980-90 (%) 


Total population 


248,709,873 


100.00% 


3.5% 


Total U.S.-born 


228,942,557 


92.05 


N/A 


Total foreign-born 


19,767,316 


7.95 


43.9 


Foreign-born Latinos 


7,841,650 


3.15 


51.3 


Mexican 


4,459,837 


1.79 


48.9 


Cuban 


754,716 


0.30 


25.8 


Dominican 


367,073 


0.15 


53.4 


Central American 


1,046,099 


0.42 


69.8 


Guatemalan 


215,996 


0.09 


69.0 


Nicaraguan 


164,295 


0.07 


74.4 


Salvadoran 


458,676 


0.18 


75.4 


Other Central 


207,132 


0.08 


54.6 


South American 


776,036 


0.31 


51.1 


Colombian 


281,069 


0.11 


51.8 


Ecuadorian 


141,339 


0.06 


43.7 


Peruvian 


134,505 


0.05 


22.8 


Other South 


219,123 


0.09 


33.3 


Other Latino 


437,889 


0.18 


37.5 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census (1993b). 



focus exclusively on data for the nation as a whole, therefore, obscure the diversity of 
the immigrant experience. This cautions against overgeneralizing with respect to the 
processes affecting the socioeconomic standing of Hispanic immigrants. 
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II. National Profiles: Education, Employment, and Poverty 

Based on U.S. Department of Commerce tabulations of the 1990 Census - the largest, 
most recent source of detailed demographics currently available for immigration 
research - Table 2 shows that Central and South Americans and Dominicans are the 
newest Hispanic immigrants to the U.S., with the largest proportion having arrived dur- 
ing the decade just prior to the 1990 Census. 

Table 3 provides an overview of selected socioeconomic characteristics. The top half of 
this table provides an overview of aggregate trends, while the bottom half provides a 
profile of trends for women. Examining the top half first, it is clear that Hispanic immi- 
grants were much less likely than native-born Hispanics to have graduated from high 
school or beyond in 1990. Nevertheless, immigrants were at least as likely as native- 
born Hispanics to be employed in 1990. As one might expect, the occupational distri- 
bution of immigrants tended to be less favorable, as a lower percentage of immigrants 
were employed as managers and professionals than was true for their native-born 
counterparts. The native- versus foreign-born gap in these top-level occupations was 
particularly large among Central Americans and rather small for Cubans, testimony per- 
haps to the disadvantages imposed by low levels of educational attainment for Central 
American immigrants, on the one hand, and the special benefits provided by the large 
concentration of Cubans in Miami (the “enclave”) on the other. 

In 1990, the average poverty rate for Hispanic immigrants was only 0.7 percentage 
points higher than that for native-born persons (25.7% vs. 25.0%). This is rather simi- 
lar to the situation that existed in 1970 and 1980 (Valenzuela, 1991; NCLR, 1989). Table 
3 shows that, with a handful of exceptions, differences in poverty rates for native- and 
foreign-born nationalities tended to be slight or, in the case of Dominicans and Ecuado- 
rians, to favor immigrants, since data indicate that native-born Latinos in those groups 
have higher poverty rates than their foreign-born counterparts. 

With a few interesting exceptions, the trends for women (Table 3A) are similar to the 
aggregate patterns. Note, however, that the poverty rates for single-headed households 
are exceedingly high, regardless of nativity. This is particularly true for single-headed 
Dominican households, over half of which live below the poverty line. 

In addition, regardless of ethnicity, U.S.-born women are consistently more likely to 
work than their foreign-born co-ethnics. The differential is particularly pronounced for 
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Table 3 

Percentage distributions of persons for selected categories of educational 
attainment, labor force status, occupational employment, and poverty status 
by nativity and Hispanic origin 



High school Employment-to- Manager and 

or beyond 1 population 2 professional 2 Poverty rates 3 

United States, U.S.- Foreign- U.S.- Foreign- U.S.- Foreign- U.S.- Foreign- 



both sexes 


born 


born 


born 


born 


bom 


bom 


bom 


bom 


Hispanic, total 


60.8% 


38.4% 


57.7% 


62.2% 


17.7% 


10.2% 


25.0% 


25.7% 


Mexican 


60.7 


24.7 


59.5 


61.6 


16.5 


5.8 


24.5 


29.8 


Cuban 


81.4 


53.6 


64.0 


59.3 


26.0 


22.6 


13.5 


14.9 


Dominican 


65.5 


41.1 


48.2 


53.5 


16.2 


10.5 


39.2 


30.5 


Central American 


80.6 


43.6 


62.9 


66.5 


23.9 


8.7 


20.5 


24.6 


Guatemalan 


69.8 


63.2 


59.9 


67.9 


21.3 


6.9 


22.3 


26.0 


Nicaraguan 


85.6 


58.8 


65.7 


65.9 


26.6 


11.3 


16.7 


24.4 


Salvadoran 


69.2 


67.5 


61.6 


68.0 


18.2 


5.8 


23.6 


25.1 


South American 


84.5 


69.7 


61.8 


68.1 


24.7 


19.6 


13.7 


14.6 


Colombian 


86.1 


66.2 


61.1 


67.2 


22.8 


16.4 


14.5 


15.4 


Ecuadorian 


79.9 


59.9 


59.0 


66.8 


20.2 


13.9 


17.8 


15.3 


Peruvian 


86.6 


78.6 


64.0 


70.2 


26.0 


17.9 


11.5 


14.8 


Non-Hispanic 


















White 


79.8 


67.8 


63.4 


52.1 


26.2 


30.3 


9.2 


10.1 


Black 


62.9 


69.9 


55.6 


69.1 


15.6 


19.4 


25.1 


15.2 



1. Persons age 25 years and over. 

2. Persons age 16 years and over. 

3. All ages. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census (1993b) and Rumbaut (1997: 35). 
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Table 3A 

Percentage distributions of women for selected categories of educational 
attainment, labor force status, occupational employment, and poverty status 
by nativity, and Hispanic origin 



Female 

High school Employment-to- Manager and householder 
or beyond population professional poverty rates* 

United States, U.S.- Foreign- U.S.- Foreign- U.S.- Foreign- U.S.- Foreign- 



women 


born 


born 


born 


born 


born 


born 


born 


born 


Hispanic, total 


59.9% 


38.8% 


51.3% 


47.4% 


20.7% 


12.1% 


48.3% 


41.5% 


Mexican 


59.4 


24.6 


53.1 


42.5 


19.4 


7.7 


44.3 


47.2 


Cuban 


81.7 


52.8 


63.0 


49.3 


28.3 


23.0 


30.0 


25.6 


Dominican 


65.9 


39.5 


47.8 


43.6 


18.2 


11.4 


51.8 


56.0 


Central American 


81.7 


43.0 


61.0 


55.8 


24.0 


9.3 


30.5 


37.7 


Guatemalan 


71.4 


36.1 


57.0 


55.4 


22.4 


7.8 


26.4 


38.1 


Nicaraguan 


84.9 


55.1 


63.0 


56.3 


28.0 


10.0 


32.3 


32.9 


Salvadoran 


67.3 


31.8 


58.1 


56.9 


20.0 


6.3 


35.6 


39.9 


South American 


84.6 


67.6 


60.0 


56.9 


26.0 


18.7 


28.3 


27.9 


Colombian 


81.5 


63.6 


58.8 


57.1 


24.8 


15.6 


30.6 


27.2 


Ecuadorian 


80.2 


58.6 


60.9 


54.5 


22.5 


14.7 


33.6 


34.4 


Peruvian 


85.4 


75.8 


60.8 


58.1 


25.9 


16.8 


27.9 


25.8 


Non-Hispanic 


77.3 


67.1 


53.5 


47.9 


28.3 


27.4 


30.0 


20.5 


White 


79.5 


65.6 


55.1 


41.8 


27.0 


26.9 


20.6 


19.2 


Black 


63.8 


69.1 


52.3 


65.0 


18.3 


20.3 


43.0 


24.9 



* Female-headed households, no husband present, 16 years and over 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census (1993b). 
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Mexicans and Cubans. A variety of demographic factors probably helps account for 
this gap, including differences by nativity in average ages, levels of educational attain- 
ment, and child care responsibilities. 

A comparison of the percent of women employed as managers and professionals with 
the aggregate trend in the upper half of Table 3 shows that, for most Hispanic ethnic 
groups, the likelihood of native-born women to be employed as managers and profes- 
sionals slightly exceeds the aggregate. In other words, Hispanic women born in the 
U.S. are somewhat more likely than Hispanic men born in the U.S. to work as managers 
and professionals. 

The data presented in Table 4 combine statistics for earlier decades from Valenzuela 
and Bean and Tienda (1987) to provide a time series of poverty rates. Poverty rates for 
the total Hispanic population fluctuated slightly over the 1970-to-1990 decades, edging 
down from 24.8% in 1970 to 23.2% in 1980, with a subsequent rebound to 25.3% in 
1990. The incidence of poverty among Hispanic immigrants rose slightly over the two 
decades, while that for Hispanic natives fluctuated within a very narrow range. These 
differences in patterns for Hispanic foreign- and native-born populations are subtle, 
however, particularly in light of the similarity in poverty rates for the two Hispanic 
groups. In contrast, as the data for ethnic gaps show, both sets of Hispanic rates were 
consistently more than double the rates for White non-Hispanics. Moreover, both sets 
of gaps widened over the two decades. With few exceptions, similar trends character- 
ize the detailed Hispanic ethnicities. At least for the nation as a whole, then, the data 
continue to contradict the contention that immigrants distort the aggregate Hispanic 
poverty profile. These findings complement earlier trends identified by Valenzuela, 
NCLR (1989), and Chapa and Jahn (1993). 



III. Employment and Poverty Patterns in 1990 for Key States 

The large number of Hispanic immigrants in the 1980s makes it possible to analyze at 
a rather detailed level statistics on the economic well-being of national-origin groups 
for five large states in 1990, namely, California, New York, Texas, Illinois, and Florida. 
Table 5 shows that these states accounted for most Hispanic immigrants that year. For 
example, almost three of five Guatemalan and Salvadoran immigrants lived in Califor- 
nia. Similarly, while Colombians were concentrated in New York and Florida, most 
Mexican immigrants resided in California and Texas. Approximately 70% of Cuban 
immigrants made Florida their home, while a similar proportion of Dominican immi- 
grants lived in New York. 
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Table 4 

Incidence of poverty and ethnic gaps, total United States 

Poverty rates 


, 1970-1990 

Ethnic gaps* 




Ethnicity and nativity 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1970 


1980 


1990 


All persons 


Hispanic, total 


24.8% 


23.2% 


25.3% 


2.3 


2.5 


2.8 


Mexican 


27,5 


22.9 


26.3 


2.5 


2.4 


2.9 


Cuban 


13,5 


12.7 


14.6 


1.3 


1.4 


1.6 


Central/South American 


16.0 


20.3 


20.9 


1.5 


2.2 


2.3 


Other 


21,3 


17.2 


21.2 


2.0 


1.8 


2.3 


Non-Hispanic 


White 


10.8 


9.4 


9.2 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Black 


34.6 


29.9 


31.3 


3.2 


3.2 


3.4 


Foreign-bom 


Hispanic, total 


23.4 


25.2 


25.7 


2.2 


2.7 


2.8 


Mexican 


28.8 


26.5 


29.8 


2.7 


2.8 


3.2 


Cuban 


13.5 


12.9 


14.9 


1.3 


1.4 


1.6 


Central/South American 


17.0 


20.0 


21.3 


1.6 


2.1 


2.3 


Other 


21.7 


17.2 


21.8 


2.0 


1.8 


2.4 


Native-born 


Hispanic, total 


25.3 


22.4 


25.0 


2.3 


2.4 


2.7 


Mexican 


27.2 


21.6 


24.5 


2.5 


2.3 


2.7 


Cuban 


13.4 


11.9 


13.5 


1.2 


1.3 


1.5 


Central/South American 


13.8 


21.7 


18.0 


1.3 


2.3 


2.0 


Other 


21.1 


17.2 


20.6 


2.0 


1.8 


2.2 


* The ethnic gap is derived by dividing the Hispanic 


or Black poverty rate by that for 




non-Hispanic Whites. 


Source: Bean and Tienda (1987’ 


); U.S. Bureau of the Census (1993b); Rumbaut (1997:35). 
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Table 5 



Percent distribution of Hispanic immigrants by state, 1990 



National origin 


Total 


CA 


TX 


NY 


FL 


IL 


Other 


Mexican 


100.0% 


59.4% 


21.8% 


1.1% 


1.7% 


6.4% 


9.6% 


Cuban 


100.0 


6.8 


1.5 


6.9 


68.2 


1.6 


15.0 


Dominican 


100.0 


0.8 


0.5 


70.5 


7.2 


0.3 


20.7 


Central American 


100.0 


47.4 


8.2 


10.1 


12.0 


2.2 


20.1 


Guatemalan 


100.0 


58.8 


5.3 


8.7 


5.7 


5.3 


16.2 


Nicaraguan 


100.0 


36.6 


4.5 


4.2 


43.4 


0.8 


10.5 


Salvadoran 


100.0 


56.4 


11.3 


7.6 


1.9 


1.5 


21.3 


South American 


100.0 


17.6 


3.6 


28.8 


18.5 


3.1 


28.4 


Colombian 


100.0 


8.8 


3.7 


29.6 


27.1 


2.7 


28.1 


Ecuadorian 


100.0 


15.6 


1.1 


55.7 


6.8 


4.7 


16.1 


Peruvian 


100.0 


28.9 


3.8 


18.0 


12.7 


3.0 


33.6 



Source: Tabulations by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Population Division. 



Because averages for the nation as a whole do not always reflect the profiles of indi- 
vidual states, it is important to compare information at both geographic levels. We 
derived our statistics for this analysis from the 1/100 Public Use Microdata Sample of 
the 1990 Census data for each state.* * Table 6 provides percentages employed in man- 
agerial and professional positions and poverty rates by nativity for each of the five 
states.** The column labeled “Total minus native-born” shows the “immigrant effect,” 
which identifies the extent to which immigrants raised (or lowered) the overall statis- 
tic. For example, the proportion of all Mexicans in California who were employed as 
managers and professionals was approximately 5.4 percentage points lower than that 



* We thank Katherine Condon of Florida International University’s Southeast Florida Center on 
Aging for deriving these detailed statistics. This version of the Public Use Microdata Samples 
(PUMS) is a part of a much larger data set known as the University of Minnesota IPUMS (Inte- 
grated Public Use Microdata Sample), Version 2, prepared by Steven Ruggles and Matthew 
Sobek of the Minnesota Historical Census Projects, University of Minnesota, 1997. For addi- 
tional information and to download, visit http://www.ipums.umn.edu . 

* * Cells in these tables are left blank wherever the sample yielded zero cases. Based on explorato- 

ry tabulations, we decided not to disaggregate these analyses by gender because it would result 
in an impractically large number of blank cells. 
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Table 6A 

Immigrant effects on occupational composition and poverty rates: California 

Percent manager and professional Percentage of persons living in poverty 



Total Total 

minus minus 



California 


Total 


Foreign- 

born 


Native- 

born 


Native- 

born 


Total 


Foreign- 

born 


Native- 

born 


Native- 

born 


Latino 


















Mexican 


9.59% 


5.70% 


14.94% 


-5.35* 


20.84% 


24.64% 


15.65% 


5.19* 


Cuban 


24.46 


23.79 


26.96 


-2.50 


12.37 


11.57 


16.75 


-3.38 


Dominican 


13.48 


9.09 


27.78 


-14.30 


9.19 


9.48 


8.20 


0.99 


Cntrl. American 


7.58 


6.65 


21.63 


-14.05 


23.25 


23.77 


15.05 


8.21 


Guatemalan 


6.71 


6.11 


19.29 


-12.57 


26.35 


26.94 


14.01 


12.33 


Nicaraguan 


11.30 


9.89 


19.88 


-8.57 


20.27 


21.67 


10.54 


9.73 


Salvadoran 


5.28 


4.91 


14.09 


-8.81 


22.54 


22.50 


23.29 


-0.75 


Other 


15.64 


12.84 


37.40 


-21.77 


22.67 


24.46 


6.53 


16.14 


So. American 


24.59 


24.88 


22.84 


1.75 


13.08 


13.42 


10.91 


2.17 


Colombian 


21.54 


23.04 


13.65 


7.89 


23.54 


26.19 


8.11 


15.43 


Ecuadorian 


25.33 


27.13 


17.29 


8.03 


9.83 


9.23 


12.77 


-2.95 


Peruvian 


21.18 


20.98 


22.76 


-1.58 


10.96 


10.71 


13.18 


-2.21 


Other 


21.46 


20.27 


31.17 


-9.71 


10.99 


11.12 


10.14 


0.85 


Non-Latino 


















Black 


20.13 


25.05 


19.86 


0.27 


21.56 


14.65 


21.91 


-0.34 


White 


33.17 


45.16 


32.35 


0.82 


8.94 


11.32 


8.70 


0.23 


Asian 


26.82 


25.07 


33.27 


-6.45 


14.30 


15.38 


9.78 


4.52 


Other 


19.23 


13.19 


19.92 


0.70 


16.62 


16.82 


16.59 


0.02 



*Percentage points. 

Source: Ruggles and Sobek (1997). 
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for U.S.-born Mexicans. The poverty rate for all Mexicans in California was approxi- 
mately 5.2 points higher than that for U.S.-born Mexicans. 

In general, the patterns for occupational employment are similar to the national aver- 
ages. Thus, native-born Hispanics were more likely to be employed as managers and 
professionals than immigrants, with the important exception of foreign-born South 
Americans. In contrast, for non-Hispanics, there is virtually no difference in occupa- 
tional distribution by nativity. 

Not surprisingly, native-born persons were less likely to be poor than immigrants. There 
are numerous exceptions, however. For example, several South American immigrant 
nationalities in California and Florida were less likely to be poor than their native-born 
counterparts. While a systematic examination of these exceptional cases is beyond the 
scope of this study, we hypothesize that the relatively low incidence of poverty for these 
groups may be a function of their disproportionate concentration in well-paying jobs. 
These South Americans - Colombians, Ecuadorians, and Peruvians in particular - have 
relatively high proportions of persons who have college educations [between one-quarter 
and one-third), are fluent English speakers (above three-quarters), and work as managers 
or professionals. In contrast, there was little difference in the incidence of poverty for 
native and foreign-born Dominicans in New York, while Salvadoran immigrants in Texas 
were better off than native-born Salvadorans. More importantly, poverty rates for these 
groups were particularly high, regardless of nativity. These exceptions suggest that the 
mechanisms affecting the incidence of immigrant and native poverty vary by state and 
ethnicity. Generalizations by nativity based on figures for the nation as a whole present 
an overly simplified picture of the correlation of poverty with nativity. 

Tables 6 A-E can also be used to examine the contention that, at the state level, the 
socioeconomic standing of U.S.-born Hispanics is similar to that of non-Hispanic 
Whites. In fact, the levels are quite different. On average, U.S.-born Hispanics are 
approximately six-tenths as likely as their White counterparts to be managers and two- 
to-three times as likely to be poor. These data confirm the earlier finding that, with few 
exceptions, U.S.-born Hispanics are much less likely than non-Hispanic Whites to be 
managers and professionals and much more likely than non-Hispanic Whites to be 
poor. Moreover, native-born African Americans were three-to-four times as likely as 
non-Hispanic Whites to be poor. As Table 4 shows, these patterns are very similar to 
those found by Valenzuela for 1970 and 1980. The well-documented obstacles to eth- 
nic/racial equality among native-born Hispanics have been remarkably recalcitrant. 
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Table 6B 

Immigrant effects on occupational composition and poverty rates: New York 

Percent manager and professional Percentage of persons living in poverty 

Total Total 

minus minus 

Foreign- Native- Native- Foreign- Native- Native- 



New York 


Total 


bom 


bom 


bom 


Total 


bom 


bom 


bom 


Latino 


















Mexican 


11.72% 


5.46% 


27.25% 


-15.53* 


17.23% 


19.02% 


12.89% 


4.34* 


Cuban 


31.64 


30.89 


34.02 


-2.38 


13.93 


14.36 


12.41 


1.52 


Dominican 


9.76 


9.17 


16.89 


-7.13 


31.25 


31.16 


32.35 


-1.10 


Cntrl. American 


8.64 


8.78 


6.67 


1.98 


16.77 


16.97 


13.47 


3.30 


Guatemalan 


7.07 


7.49 


* * 


* * 


14.88 


15.51 


* * 


* * 


Nicaraguan 


13.03 


13.03 


* * 


* * 


6.90 


7.11 


* * 


* * 


Salvadoran 


5.89 


5.21 


26.42 


-20.52 


20.06 


19.90 


27.66 


-7.60 


Other 


10.91 


11.74 


3.33 


7.57 


16.51 


16.74 


14.18 


2.33 


So. American 


12.80 


12.33 


19.15 


-6.35 


16.79 


17.26 


10.37 


6.42 


Colombian 


11.68 


11.19 


20.50 


-8.82 


14.87 


15.46 


4.41 


10.46 


Ecuadorian 


8.23 


7.72 


14.45 


-6.23 


19.36 


19.65 


15.60 


3.76 


Peruvian 


12.74 


12.67 


14.63 


-1.89 


20.73 


20.74 


20.59 


0.14 


Other 


22.36 


23.22 


24.52 


-1.16 


13.08 


13.80 


6.72 


6.36 


Non-Latino 


















Black 


21.95 


21.54 


22.13 


-0.18 


19.91 


13.12 


22.24 


-2.33 


White 


33.25 


31.17 


33.44 


-0.19 


7.00 


10.31 


6.60 


0.41 


Asian 


30.54 


29.46 


43.03 


-12.49 


13.61 


14.09 


7.59 


6.02 


Other 


26.01 


28.20 


24.95 


1.06 


17.37 


17.22 


17.43 


-0.06 



*Percentage points. 

** Sample yielded no cases for these cells. 
Source: Ruggles and Sobek (1997). 
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